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CHAPTER I 

" Don't think of it, dear," said mother, pausing 
in her knitting, " I don't know how Dr. Orme 
could have proposed such a thing." 

" Ridiculous ! " said my father, rising as if 
to end the discussion. On reaching the door, 
however, he turned round, saying, " I shall write 
to Orme to-morrow, and tell him it is not to 
be thought of, although of course fifty pounds 
a year is not to be sneezed at," and he closed 
the door carefuiry and slowly. 

" You can pack your box, Gwladys,'* said 
Gwen, my youngest sister ; " he means to give 
his consent, otherwise he would have said, * No 
more nonsense. I won't hear of it, and that's 
enough.' " 

I thought so too, and now I had only to 
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win mother's consent, and the way would be 
plain. 

The tea had been cleared away, and the 
cosiest and pleasantest hours of the day had 
commenced. We were sitting in the dining- 
room of the old Vicarage at Llanwialen. A 
bright fire burned in the grate, although the 
spring was well advanced, and through the 
open window came all the familiar sounds of 
a Welsh country vicarage — ^Ann, the cook's, 
shrill voice in the kitchen, the clattering of 
Mari's wooden shoes in the back yard, and 
the whirring beat of the cloth-mill in the 
valley. 

I scarcely heard them, for already my mind 
was fully occupied with the prospect of the 
coming change in my hitherto uneventful life. 
Mother still murmured something about 
** asylums " and " nonsensical ideas," but, as 
usual, soon came round to my way of thinking, 
and when, half an hour later, my father came 
in with an open letter in his hand, she was 
quite prepared to throw all the weight of her 
gentle influence on my side of the question. 

** Fifty pounds a year, father, is very hand- 
some pay for a girl, and if she is not happy 
there, you know, she can return at any time." 
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" Well, as you please/' said my father. " I 
am writing to Dr. Orme, and I must either 
decline or accept his offer, and if you mean 
to carry out this mad project, Gwladys, you 
must be prepared to go on the day specified 
by him — that is, next Monday." 

And so the matter was settled. I did pack 
my box, and Matty ironed all my laces and 
collars and cuflfe, while Gwen pressed upon 
me the loan of her new silk blouse. 

*' Fifty pounds ! Well, indeed, that's a 
lot ! " she said, as she packed the blouse care- 
fiilly into my box ; " but, depend upon it, your 
duties will be correspondingly onerous, Gwladys 
dear." 

" How can they be ? " I answered confidently. 
" Dr. Orme says plainly, in his letter to father, 
* merely to act as companion to a young lady, 
who is generally as sane as you or I, but is 
subject to hallucinations, which, however, are 
perfectly harmless. In fact, if she " takes " to 
your daughter, the latter will like her very 
much, if not — ^and this is very possible — she 
will merely have to leave her to herself, simply 
keeping a strict watch upon her and reporting 
to me.* That does not seem very hard work ; 
at all events, I mean to try it.' 
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Coed Alyth ! " said my mother, musing, 
" surely that was the place where poor Captain 
Cruler was sent to after that trial you used 
to read about to me." 

" Yes, of course it was. Yqu remember it, 
mother.'* 

" What was it about ? Do tell us, father," 
said Gwen. 

"Oh well, poor Parry-Lewis (youVe heard 
me talk of him) was the nephew of Sir Trevor 
Price, the owner of Culbry th, a very fine estate 
in North Wales. There was an elder brother, 
the son of a first wife, who was a Creole, 
but by his reckless, dissipated life he had ruined 
his own prospects, and old Price had quite 
washed his hands of him, and had made a 
* will ' in favour of James, his younger nephew, 
who was at Oxford with Orme and myself. 
Cruler was staying with some people living 
near, and was also a great chum of ours. 

^" Well, James Parry-Lewis married and 
settled in London, just about the time I got 
this living. His wife died soon after the 
birth of their child, but she grew up the 
prettiest, cleverest girl — Mary, I think was 
her name. I saw her at her father's home in 
London just a year before old Trevor Price's 
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death. Such a clever girl ! Well ! James 
Parry-Lewis and Cruler, who had kept up 
their old friendship a good deal, were both 
staying at Culbryth for the shooting, when 
a dreadful thing occurred. Old Price was 
murdered in his library, and it is supposed 
that Cruler saw the deed committed, for 
when he was found in his own room he 
was quite demented, as he has remained ever 
since." 

" Perhaps he did it himself," said Gwen. 

" Nonsense, my dear ; he lost too much, 
and had nothing to gain by the tragedy. It 
ivas more probably Charles who was the 
murderer, or some Creole paid by him ; but 
it has always remained a mystery — he proved 
an alibi at the time, I remember. Poor James 
lost the estate, for though several witnesses 
swore they had seen the *will,* there was no 
* will ' forthcoming — stolen or destroyed pro- 
bably by old Price's murderer. There is only 
one person in the world who could throw 
any light on the mystery, and that is Cruler ; 
but his lips are sealed." 

^* Why, then ? " asked Gwen. 

** Because he is insane. He was placed 
under Dr. Orme's care after the trial, and in 

S 
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one of. Orme's letters to me he said he had 
sent him to Coed Alyth, where he would 
remain probably for the rest of his life." 

" How dreadful 1 " 

'* Yes ; but it is a delightful place, they tell 
me — made as much like home as possible. 
Well ! as there was no * will ' found, James's 
elder brother came into possession of the estate. 
Poor James went to law about it, but of course 
lost his case. He took it to heart very much, 
and died soon afterwards. His daughter went 
out to Bermuda, J believe, as governess with 
some old friends of her father's. I have never 
heard of her since, but have no doubt she 
would get on well, as she was so bright and 
clever, and so pretty. About your age she 
would be, Gwladys, Yes, my own opinion 
at that time was that Cruler could have ex- 
plained the mystery of the * will,' had he been 
sane, but Dr. Orme told me that the most 
distant allusion to the subject excited him so 
much that to get any information from him 
was quite hopeless." 

" Gwladys will see him, then," said Gwen ; 
** how interesting ! " 

'* H'm ! nothing very interesting about him 
now, I expect. He must be getting on in 
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years, like myself, though he was a good five 
years younger than L" 

The upshot of all our talks was, that on 
the following Monday morning my father 
drove me to Stettyn, the nearest station, dear 
mother and the girls having bid me a tearful 
" good-bye " on the doorstep. In my own 
eyes, too, the tears were gathering as the train 
steamed out of the station, leaving the dear 
old dad on the platform waving his handker- 
chief in his black-gloved hand. But, calling 
to mind that I had the reputation of being 
the bravest and most practical member of 
the family, I dried my eyes and tried to look 
with interest at the beautiful country through 
which I was whirled, leaving the peacefiil 
undulating hills of South Wales behind us, 
and nearing continually the grander and more 
rugged scenery of North Wales. It was a 
long journey, lasting well into the evening of 
the next day, for I had arranged to stay one 
night at the house of an old friend of my 
mother*s. At last we stopped at a quiet litdc 
town, and I stepped out on the platform feeling 
rather frightened and lonely. 

Dr. Orme had promised to send " some- 
thing '* to meet me, and I had visions of a 
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vehicle somewhat of the description of a prison 
van. I was pleasantly surprised, therefore, 
on reaching the outside of the station, to see 
a well-appointed wagonette awaiting me. A 
handsome pair of greys chafed and pawed 
impatiently as I got in, and, as I watched the 
stowing away of my one box, I thought of 
the old phaeton at home, with its worn-out 
cushions and mud-bespattered wheels. 

We soon left the little town behind us, 
and, were it not for the home-sickness which 
I could not throw off, I should have thoroughly 
enjoyed the drive through the high-hedged 
roads bordered by primroses and bluebells. 
Hill after hill was surmounted, until I began 
to wonder what inaccessible heights we were 
bound for. Blue mountains and brown heaths 
rose one behind another, continually increasing 
in grandeur and ruggedness, and I felt as if 
every moment were carrying me further from 
the haunts of men. 

*fls it much further to Coed Alyth?" I 
asked at last. 

"About two miles, Miss," said the coach- 
man, and now I saw what a pleasant face 
he had. 

We had reached the top of a hill, and yet 
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another rose before us, and I resigned myself 
to my fate, feeling that our destination this 
evening was evidently in the clouds. At last 
the man descended from his seat to open the 
gate of a ploughed field, across which a beaten 
track led towards the horizon. A colony of 
rooks overhead was evidently flying in the same 
direction as we were going, though where they 
would find trees to build in, in this barren 
region, I could not imagine. A solemn silence 
reigned over everything, broken only by the 
sighing of the wind and the* cry of the plovers 
which rose from the furrows of the ploughed 
field, at the further end of which another gate 
barred our progress. As we neared it a figure 
appeared against the evening sky, that of a 
man, tall and broad-shouldered, hurrying to 
reach the gate in time to open it for us. 

The coachman touched his hat, and he nodded 
in return, and, uncovering his head as he saw 
a lady in the carriage, I saw a broad forehead 
under clumps of dark hair tinged with grey, 
and a pair of glittering black eyes. But we 
were through the gate, and in a rough lane, 
which led at once down so abrupt and steep 
a descent that I had some ado to keep my seat. 

Suddenly we were descending through a 
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wood of splendid old beech-trees, between 
whose bare white trunks the steep road wound 
backwards and forwards. The level beams of 
the setting sun streamed through the glades, 
from which the sky above was hidden by the 
interlacing branches ; the ground, thick-carpeted 
with bluebells and primroses, sloped down 
almost precipitously to a calm and peaceful 
valley, of which we caught glimpses through 
breaks in the beech-trees. 

** Coed Alyth, Miss,'* said the coachman, 
pointing his whip apparently down at his horses' 
hoots ; and, true enough, far down below us I 
saw the roof and chimneys of a stately mansion, 
and, as we took the last zig-zag, I was able to 
observe that the front of the house was in a 
somewhat dilapidated condition. The open 
windows here and there, the gleam of firelight 
through others, gave the place, however, a home- 
like appearance* 

In the chinks of the walls ferns grew luxuri- 
antly, and on its terraced top seedlings of 
sycamores were fast growing into young saplings 
of a yard in height. 

As we drove up the hall door was opened 
by another pleasant-faced servant-man, and Dr. 
Orme himself came forward, holding out friendly 
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hands of greeting. He was immediately joined 
by a tall, graceful lady, whom he introduced to 
me as the Lady Superintendent, Miss Christopher. 

For the first time I remembered I was in 
no ordinary family mansion, but in a house 
which, in spite of its pleasant homeliness, was 
in reality neither more nor less than a lunatic 
asylum. 

Miss Christopher's genial face and manner 
set me at my ease at once. 

" Come away, my dee-ur ; y'er verra ti-ured, 
I know. We're just at tea." And, laying hold 
of my small parcels, she ushered me into the 
drawing-room, where several ladies and some 
gentlemen wefe scattered about, chatting over 
their five-o'clock tea-cups. 

Dr. Orme followed us, and, sitting between 
me and Miss Christopher, explained to me the • 
nature of my new duties. 

" Miss Parry is not present," he said ; " pro- 
bably out walking — she is an indefatigable 
walker. When she comes in Miss Christopher - 
will introduce you to her. The rule here is, 
that every lady should have her own attendant — 
nurse, maid, or whatever you like to call her ; 
but she was so opposed to this arrangement 
that, to please her, I agreed to her having a 
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* companion * instead. This, even, she rebelled 
against at first, but finally gave in with a good 
grace, and I hope you will be great friends. 
You will merely have to watch her very care- 
fiilly and report to me the slightest peculiarity 
in her manner, more especially any change. 
She is here to be cured, I hope, and I shall 
depend on you for the symptoms of her disease.'* 

** It all sounds very easy," I said, " and you 
may depend upon my following out your 
directions as closely as possible." 

Here he was called away, and Miss Clup- 
topher turning to the tea-table, I was left 
alone, and soon made acquaintance with some 
ladies who sat near, discoursing volubly on the 
intricacies of a baby's jacket 

"Ye'el pro-bably not see Miss Parry till 
dhiner," said Miss Christopher presently. 
•* She'll be sitting opposite to ye," and in the 
glow of the firelight she stooped towards me, 
pressing upon me all the dainties of her tea- 
table, her kind face beaming with a tender care 
for all that I have never seen equalled. When 
tea was over she led me to my room, warm- 
carpeted and lighted by a large fire. It looked 
the picture of comfort. 

" Now, dinner's at eight, and ye'el hee-ur 
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the gong, my dee-ur. My room's close by, 
and rU knock for ye and we'll go down 
together." 

For this I was thankful, and when, having 
donned Gwen's pink silk blouse, I sat down 
to wait for Miss Christopher's knock, I tried 
to realise where I was, and ended by congratu- 
lating myself upon having fallen into such 
pleasant quarters. 

It was not until next day that I had time 
to observe my companions critically, and to 
recognise each as separate individuals ; but before 
the day was over I had begun to note their 
peculiarities. 
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CHAPTER II 

Miss Millicent Parry had fortunately taken 
to me in a wonderful manner, and, though I 
was introduced to her without any allusion 
to my proposed position with regard to her, 
I saw I should find no difficulty, with a little 
tact, in slipping into my place as companion. 
She was a girl about my own age. At the first 
glance I thought her plain, then I thought she 
was rather pretty, and ended by thinking her 
charming. 

We were gathered next morning in the large 
pleasant drawing-room — we ladies, that is — for 
the gentlemen had for the most dispersed at 
once after breakfast to their different amuse- 
ments and occupations, all endeavouring to kill 
the time, which, in spite of Miss Christopher's 
endeavours to make pleasant arrangements for 
everybody, still hung heavily on their hands. 

**Any one going out fishing to-day.^" she 
asked. " Captain Cruler, are you going ? " 
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and I looked up as a gentleman entered — the 
same that we had passed in the ploughed 
field. ' 

He did not answer, but came up to the 
window at which I was sitting and looked at 
the fair scene outside. On that side of the 
house the ground sloped down a steep incline 
to the valley below, through which the river 
Alyth wound its way with a continual musical 
trickling, ever present in the air, filling every 
corridor and room with its pleasant murmur. 

He was silent for some time, with one hand 
in his pocket, while in the other he held a rose, 
just gathered. 

'* You have been early in the greenhouses," 
«aid Miss Parry, who was sitting near. 

He had apparently settled the question which 
had occupied his mind for the last minute or 
two. 

" Too bright ! " he said, turning away, and, 
as he passed her, offering the rose which he 
held. 

" For me ? what a lovely bud ! " and she 
festened it in her waistband. "Too bright 
for fishing, you say ? What a pity ! I was 
going to ask you to take Mrs. Gore and me 
with you. What shall we do to-day ? Tm 
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going to try over the new songs you gave 
me, this morning, but after lunch there will 
be time to walk up the Halbraig HiJl. Shall 
we ? " 

** Yes/* answered the Captain as he left the 
room. 

"Thank you, dear Miss Parry," said Miss 
Christopher, " *tis so kind of you ! YeVe 
drawing him out wonderftiUy ; he's quite a 
different man since ye've been so kind to him. 
I'm sure Miss Wynne-Jones would like to 
accompany you in ye're walk. Wouldn't ye, 
dear ? '* 

I agreed, of course ; in fact, I had begun 
to wonder how my engagement as companion 
and caretaker could be carried out, should Miss 
Parry decline my proffered company. 

Soon afterwards I found mysplf running up 
the broad crimson carpeted staircase in front 
of my newly made acquaintance. 

" Is your room on this landing ? " she asked, 
as we reached the second floor. 

" Yes,*' I answered, " this is my room. Will, 
you come in and look at the view ? " and we 
both approached the window together. 

" Lovely ! isn't it ? " she said, " 'tis the 
same from my window ; my room is the next. 
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Will you come in sometimes and have tea with 
me ? " 

" Yes, indeed, if I may ; but is that allowed 
here?" 

"Why, of course. Miss Christopher tries 
to make every one happy, and knows that a 
good gossip over a cup of tea is a woman's 
delight. Come to-morrow, and I'll* show you 
some of my drawings. You are Welsh, are 
you not ? There are so many English here." 

" Thorough Welsh, I am." 

** So am I, so we ought to be friends." 

The murmur of the Alyth and the song 
of the birds came in through the open window ; 
above all, the cawing of the rooks from the 
trees, over whose tops we looked down at the 
glistening river. 

Again I could not help remarking, " What 
a lovely place this is ! not at all my idea of — 
of " 

" Of a lunatic asylum ? No ; but it is one, 
for all that. You think there is perfect free- 
dom here, but there is not. You think the 
inmates are sane people, but they are not. 
Wait a few days, and you will find us out." 
And she laughed merrily. 

" But you," I said, " you are." 
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" I am all right, you think," she said, in her 
quick way. " Well, that is a matter of opinion. 
/ think I am as sane as Dr. Orme himself, but, 
if you ask him, he will tell you that I am 
certified lunatic." 

I began to feel, and suppose I looked, a 
little uneasy, and again the silvery laugh 
mingled with the sweet spring sounds outside. 

" Don't be frightened," she added ; " I won't 
eat you up — I like you too much for that ; but 
1 must go. I came up to get my music ; I 
am going to try over some songs which Captain 
Cruler has given me." And she tripped away, 
with a pleasant nod, leaving me sitting at my 
window lost in thought. 

What was the secret of this place ? Who 
ruled it ? Who controlled it ? All seemed 
to do just as they felt inclined : the gentlemen 
smoked and lounged about the hall or the 
billiard-room ; the ladies roamed about the house, 
or sat at work in the dining-room. 

As I sat listening to the rooks, a sound of 
music reached my ears ; and, drawn towards 
it with the innate love of my Celtic nature, I 
cast my thoughts to the winds, and found my 
way to the drawing-room where Millicent Parry 
sat at the piano and sang. 
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Oh, what a voice she had! Clear, sweet, 
powerful ; but no one seemed impressed as 
1 was. 

Miss Christopher went on knitting calmly, 
looking up only when Captain Cruler came in, 
carrying a song in his hand, 

" Ah ! you are coming to sing," said Millicent, 
as he swept away her own music, in place of 
which he did not scruple to arrange his own. 

He h^d a very fair bass, and, as the two 
voices blended in harmony, I found it difficult 
to realise that their owners were severed from the 
outside world by a ban as strong as death itself. 

" Would that we two were Maying ! " sang 
the two voices, and, at every pause in the music, 
the gurgling trickling of the Alyth came in 
through the open window. Song followed 
song, while I sat and dreamed, looking out to 
die blue mountains, which rose in phalanxes one 
behind another. 

I called to mind the steep, circuitous road by 
which we had arrived at Coed Alyth, and 
wondered if it would be possible to find my way 
back to the busy world, should I desire to do so. 

My dreams were dispelled by a young man who 
stood before me and asked, in an anxious tone : 

*^ Do you know if the post has come ? " 
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« Yes, it has.'* 

" But the eleven o'clock post ? *' 



" Yes, just come." 

" And no letter for me ? *' and he looked 
wistfully round the room. ** Well, I do think 
they might answer my letter, at least. I wrote 
to tell my father I had no pocket-money. He 
might send me ten shillings, I think— -or at all 
events write to me." And, throwing himself 
down on a couch, he stretched his well-formed 
legs out and dug his hands deep in his pockets, 
and, in spite of his twenty-one years, there was 
a humid glistening in his eyes, suspiciously like 
a tear. 

4 ** What a shame ! " I whispered indignantly 
to Miss Christopher. " Why don*t they send 
him a little pocket-money ? " 

"They can't/' she answered, shaking her 
head at me. " Perhaps ye'll hee-ur to-morrow, 
dee-ur boy." 

" But why ? " I asked again. 

*^ Because, if he has money in his pocket, he 
tries to run away." 

** But what's to prevent him ? I can't see 
why he couldn't go straight away now." 

Miss Christopher pressed her lips together 
with a mysterious smile. " He couldn't ; no one 
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could. There isn*t ten minutes in the day when 
any patient is out of our ken. Dinna forget 
yerself, my dee-ur, how strict a watch yeVe 
got to keep on Miss Parry. Remember, at any 
moment of the day or night, if Dr. Orme were 
to ask you, * Where is Miss Millicent Parry ? * 
ye must be prepared to answer. D'ye see ? " 

" Yes," I said rather wearily ; " but I can sec 
nothing out of the way in Miss Pan^r ; and 
what is $he matter with this young man ? " 

Miss Christopher went on knitting, but, stoop- 
ing towards me, whispered : "** He shot his 
mother by accident, and he has been like this ever 
since I Aye I it's a sore trouble, puir lad ! " 

*' Like this," you say, " but I see nothing 
wrong with him." 

" Well, ye'vc only been here two days yet j 
if there was nothing the matter with him he 
wouldn't be here." 

" But Mrs. Gore ? Surely she's all right ? " 

** My dee-ur, yc'd better not ask too much 
about her. Her last two babies were found 
dead in a very mysterious manner, and it's more 
than suspected she did away with them herself. 
Anyway, her poore husband has placed her here, 
and here she must remain till , Dr. Orme says 
she's fit to be trusted home ag^n." 
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" Oh, what a sad house this is, then ! and I 
was beginning to think otherwise." 

" Ajr, verra sad ! You and I have our work 
cut out for us, my dee-ur, to make their lives as 
happy as we can. But there's the gong for lunch." 

As we gathered in the dining-room, it seemed 
an insult to that well-dressed, cheerful company, 
to talk of them as to be pitied ! and yet — why 
did Mrs. Gore pucker her eyebrows so fiercely 
as some one remarked that Mrs. Jones's baby 
at the Post Office was getting on finely ? and 
why did that young Lindsey look so long and 
seriously at the pigeon-pie before him ? 

Our walk up the Halbraig in the afternoon 
passed off without anything remarkable happen- 
ing, except that I thought Milliccnt Parry was 
almost too patient with Captain Cruler's selfish 
wishes, too anxious to give up her will to his, 
and too e'sddently xeady to flirt with him upon 
every occasion* Not that Captain Cruler was 
hiuch given to the little pleasantries and badinage 
of an ordinary flirtation. On the contrary, he 
seemed fiercely in earnest ; his glittering black 
eyes were seldom taken off the girl, and, although 
he rarely spoke, his every action betokened a 
lover's warmth. 

In the quiet of the drawing-room after dinner, 
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I suggested to Miss Christopher my suspicions 
of a love-affair between these two. 

** But where's the harm ? " she said. '* They 
entertain each other, and they're happy for the 
time, poore things, and nothing can ever come 
of it, so there's no harm done." 

I was silenced, but not satisfied, and towards 
the end of the evening I found myself once 
more approaching the same subject, a little to 
Miss Christopher's annoyance, I think. 

How beautifully Miss Parry sings," I said, 
that passionate love-song ! It seems impossible 
to realise that hers is such a cruel fate, to be 
hopelessly debarred from the happy love-scenes 
which that song so vividly describes." 

" Aye, my dee-ur," said Miss Christopher, 
laughing indulgently, and looking up from the 
pink shawl she was knitting. **Ye're young 
and romantic, but it's no use being sentimental 
here ; these people have all got some little twist 
in their brains, which makes it impossible for 
their own friends to live with them in safety or 
comfort, and so you see they are sent here, and 
here they must remain until Dr. Orme pro- 
nounces them cured." 

" Well," I said, " I never realised before that 
the line between the sane and the insane was 
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so narrow. Now that young man, with the 
magnificent black eyes, who is playing the 
Obbligato to Miss Parry's song ; what is the 
matter with him ? " 

** Well, you must wait and see, my dee-ur ; 
'tis enough to tell you, that although he is not 
aware of it, he is never out of his attendant's 
care (his valet, we call him)." 

A sigh escaped me. 

** Aye ! ye mustn't do that — no sighing ot 
tears here, or ye're not fit for the work." 

After this we were silent, each following the 
bent of her own thoughts, my eyes continually 
drawn towards Mlllicent Parry. 

At dinner she had been the merriest of the 
party, rousing even her heavy neighbour, Mr. 
Bullwright, to something like cheerfulness. 
Now, she was singing a soft and tender melody. 
Captain Cruler standing near the piano, his 
glittering eyes fixed upon her. The song drew 
towards its conclusion with a languishing, tender 
farewell, the music dying away in a soft cadence, 
which, however, came to a termination with a 
sudden and loud chord, struck with such force 
upon the piano that it made me start in as- 
tonishment. 

Nobody else seemed to notice it, but when 
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Millicent returned to a scat near me, I could 
not refrain from remarking : " What a beautifiil 
song ! and how exquisitely you sang it ! But 
why that terrible crash at the end ? It spoilt 
the eiFect." 

" Do you think so ? Oh ! I always like to 
end up with something decided." 

*' Firm touch ! " snapped out Captain Cruler, 
and the subject was allowed to drop. 

At bedtime Miss Christopher accompanied 
me to my room. 

" Fve come up to show you something, my 
dee-ur, which I forgot to point out to you the 
first day. D'ye see this green b^ze door ? it 
opens into Miss Parry*s room. Here is the 
key ; it opens on this side only, remember, on 
her side ; there is no keyhole even, under the 
green bdze. You may never require to open it, 
but again you may. And see here, my dee-ur, 
this fold of baize ; raise it, and through the 
chink of the door ye can see into her room. 
Should ye hear anything out of the way, ye can 
look in and satisfy yourself. Do you see ? *' 

*' I see," I answered ; " but I feel very re- 
luctant to take advantage of such a thing, and 
prey upon her secret actions." 

" What are ye here for, then ? you'd better 
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tell Dr. Orme of your objections at once." And 
Miss Christopher looked really angry, and, 
having already won her way into my heart, I 
could not bear to see the kind face ruffled ; so^ 
flinging my arms round her neck, I bade her 
good-night, saying : 

" I ^/» a stupid, I know, and I will try and 
do my duty, dear Miss Christopher. Good- 
night." 

I lay long awake that night, listening to the 
trickling of the Alyth, and to a peculiar sound 
in Miss Parry's room. What was it ? A 
rustling of paper surely, and faintly the scratch- 
ing of a pen, and quite into the small hours I 
continued to listen and heard the same faint 
sounds. My curiosity wa^ fully aroused. 
Should I avail myself of the irieans which Miss 
Christopher had pointed out to me, and which 
I had indignantly rejected ? 

I rose and silently reached the green baize 
door, and, looking through the chink, perceived 
that Millicent Parry still sat at her table, busily 
engaged in writing ; this accounted for what I 
had heard, and I retired to bed a little ashamed 
of my curiosity. Little did I think that fate, 
or circumstances, would make me acquainted 
with the contents of her letter I 
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CHAPTER III 

Letter from Millicent Parry to Ferdinand de 
Perreau Lewis^ Esqre.y Les Mouli^snoiry 
Bermuda. 

"Coed Alyth, June 8, i8— , 

** My DEAREST Ferdinand, 

" You will have received my last safely, 
I hope, as I was so fortunate as to get it 
posted by a friend. The little note, which will 
reach you probably by the same post, was only 
written as a blind, and dropped in the post-box 
here on the hall table. I have already told you 
how favourably things are progressing here ; 
and soon I hope to be able to place in your 
^ands the means of restoring to me, and thus 
of course to you, the property that should 
have come to me at old Sir Trevor's death. 
Dearest Ferdo 1 how I long for the day when 
I shall be able to give up this acting, and turn 
my back upon this deadly dull, though beauti- 
ful, place ! Do you long for it too, dearest ? 
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Yes, I know you do ; but not as I do, for you 
have not been cooped up for a year in the 
remote recesses of a mountainous corner of the 
world — cooped up with twenty other people, 
uncongenial, unsound in mind, and not in the 
least musical ! You have not been obliged, 
during the whole year, to play a part, and keep 
continually in mind the necessity of being odd ; 
and, above all, you have not been wearied with 
the constant society of Captain Cruler, a man 
of unpleasant and uncertain manners, of whom 
you have a shrinking abhorrence, and yet 
whom you must lay yourself out to please and 
fascinate. All this I have borne patiently, nay 
more, cheerfully, for your sake, my beloved I 
for my own, I would never hanker after 
Culbryth, but leave it in the possession of 
those to whom it has fallen. 

" I am more and more satisfied, as time goes 
on, that our suspicions and hopes are on the 
point of being realised, that Captain Cruler has 
that *will* in his possession, and that he has 
been clever enough to hide the fact from his 
jailors, for such, after all, these kind and careful 
people are. 

" I am perfectly aware, and so is every one 
else here, that I could not escape if I would, 
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SO entirely are the servants, and every official, 
interested in the detention of the patients. 
There is not a farmer in the hilly district 
around this place who is not entirely at one 
with Dr. Orme in his plans for their safe 
guarding, not a cottager in the village who 
would not at once make known to him the fact 
of an inmate of Coed Alyth's attempt at flight. 
And why, after all, fly from a house which is 
most certainly ruled by love and tenderness? 
Why, except for the innate love of freedom 
in every heart ? Although I am here of my 
own free will, and at your desire, I sometimes 
rebel against the invisible bonds that keep me 
here. And sometimes I am possessed by a 
horrible dread that I may never leave the place 
alive. I think L am a little out of health — 
fancy me making such an admission ! I, who 
have not known a day's illness since my childhood 
— ^but still, the truth remains : I am not quite 
myself, I am actually nervous sometimes, and 
I tremble a little under the gaze of a simple 
Welsh girl, who has appeared on the scene 
here, as my companion, forsooth ! — for that, of 
course, read — attendant, or keeper, as you 
please. She is a dear, warm-hearted creature, 
a thorough Welsh woman like myself, and with 
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all the keen suspicious instincts of our nation — 
so different to the stolid bluntness of the 
English inmates of the place. Why ! she and 
I together could deceive them all, if we chose, 
and could twist them round our little fingers — 
but, Ferdo, I am afraid of her ! She suspects 
my secret, and will spoil our plans unless I do 
something egregiously foolish to keep up my 
role. What shall I do ? Shall I go down to 
breakfast with my shoes hung round my neck ? 
Shall I insist upon changing my plate with my 
neighbour ? Something I must do at once to 
avert her suspicions. Her advent here has 
changed the place for me, and I shall be truly 
sorry to lose her companionship. Will it be 
my next letter that will tell you of the complete 
success of our plot ? and that will put you in 
possession of the * will ' ? Then, beloved, you 
will come to me ! and together we will face 
Dr. Orme, and confess to him the deception we 
have practised upon him. What will he say ? 
Oh I Ferdo, I could laugh, and I do, often, in 
my own room, to think how you and 1 together 
have hoodwinked the Committee, and how 
Millicent Parry, after all, is as sane as the shrewd 
Dr. Orme himself! 

^^ It is past midnight, and the house is still. 
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The moon is rising above the fir-trees across the 
valley, the scent of the roses comes in through 
my open window, reminding me so much of 
those happy evenings at Les Moulinsnoir, 
when you and I stole out together ihto the 
moonlit garden. Oh ! that was a happy time I 
and what a curious coincidence it was that 
brought us both together ! How strange that 
the Jacksons should have gone to Bermuda 
immediately after I had entered upon my 
engagement with them as governess, and that 
thus I should have met the family of my 
father's half-brother! Plainly, dearest Ferdo, 
&te was kind to us, and drew us together! 
And now, good-night, beloved. Hope every- 
thing from my next letter, and 
** Believe me always 

^ Your loving and devoted 

'' M. M. P. L." 

When I met Millicent next morning at 
breakfast she was looking fresh and fair as a 
bouquet of flowers. Yes — a bunch of sweet- 
peas for her cheeks, two forget-me-nots for 
her eyes, a rosebud for her mouth ! 

She looked across at me with a smiling 
** Good-morning," and I felt a hot blush rise 
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to my face, as 1 remembered my prying 
espionage of the previous night. 

*' What are you going to do to-day ? '* she 
asked. 

**I have thought of nothing particular," I 
answered, bending over my coffee to hide my 
face. 

" Well, I am going out towards Wernddu, 
on a sketching expedition. Can I have some 
sandwiches, Miss Christopher ? " 

" Certainly, my dee-ur, and 'tis a lovely day 
for you. Now, do finish that sketch ye began 
a month ago." 

" Yes, I mean to. Do you feel inclined to 
join me ? " and she turned her blue eyes 
upon me. 

Surely I was losing my heart to this girl, and 
falling in love with her in the regular school- 
girl fashion, for I felt a glow of happiness at 
being thus singled out for such an invitation. 

" Yes, indeed, I will come with pleasure ; I 
will bring my paints — for I, too, am very fond 
of my daubs." 

" How delightful ! " she said. " We have 
the same tastes, for I have already discovered 
your love of music, which is quite a passion 
with me. Let us start early, before the heat of 
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the day ! " And before long we were standing 
on the hall steps, equipped with portfolios and 
a lunch-basket, and accompanied by the inevit- 
able Captain Cruler, silent and watchful as 
usual. 

** Fine day ! " he snapped out, as we went 
off, and this was his only remark until we 
reached the village ; but certainly he had not 
had much opportunity for talk, for Millicent 
had chattered incessantly. 

In the village street she left us rather 
suddenly, and, entering the post-office, was 
out again almost immediately. I had placed 
my letters on the hall table before starting, but, 
suddenly remembering that I wanted a reel of 
cotton, I too entered the post-office, leaving 
Millicent and Captain Cruler to continue their 
walk. 

Miss Owens was just scanning the address of 
a letter which had evidently been left by 
Millicent. 

" I want a reel of red cotton,** I said, and 
Miss Owens picked it out from a box of 
Reckitt*s Blue, looking dubiously at me 
meanwhile. 

** Are you Miss Wynne-Jones, Miss ? *' she 
asked. 
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**Yes," I answered, much surprised at her 
acquaintance with my name. 

" You are Miss Parry's attendant ? " 

*'I am her companion," I said, drawing 
myself up a little. 

" Yes, Miss, 'tis the same thing — ^this letter 
— ^we are not allowed to post the letters of the 
patients before Dr. Orme sees them. Will you 
please take charge of it ? " 

I took it reluctantly, almost unconsciously 
slipping it into my pocket, and, as I rejoined 
my companions, I felt much inclined to hand 
it to Millicent, but decided to wait for Miss 
Christopher's advice. 

We had a delightful day on the hill-top, 
Millicent finishing her sketch, and I commenc- 
ihg one of a lovely tarn, where the moorhens 
glided through the rushes, and the dark pool 
lay hidden under the overhanging alder branches, 
the mountain wind ruffling its surface into 
sparkles of silver. 

Captain Cruler was unremitting in his close 
attentions (such as they were) to Millicent. He 
took a cup to be filled in the tarn, and, although 
she called after him that she was provided with 
water in a bottle, he still brought the cup, and 
stood it on the luncheon-basket. 
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" But I have some, thank you ; you need not 
have trpubled," she said, with a bewitching smile. 

" Never mind, you'll want more." And he 
snapped his lips firmly on the stem of his pipe. 

Next he insisted upon holding her parasol 
to shade her eyes, continually lowering it 
unconsciously, so as to hide the landscape 
which she was sketching. 

He took no notice whatever of me, for 
which I was very thankful, evidently rather 
resenting my presence. 

At the luncheon hour we opened our basket, 
and found that Mrs. Noble, the kind and 
thoughtful lady-housekeeper, had added a little 
bottle of claret to our store of sandwiches, the 
whole of which Captain Cruler poured into 
Millicent's tumbler. 

" But 1 cannot drink it all," she said, " It 
was intended for us three ; let Gwladys have 
some." 

With a very sullen scowl, he filled my glass 
from hers, but refused to touch any himself. 

" Not enough for three," he snapped out. 

When the long afternoon was drawing to 
a close, we admired each other's sketches, and, 
packing up our portfolios, began our way 
homewards. 
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" This tarn is lovely. Is it not ? " said 
Millicent, "and full of fish. By the bye, we 
have not fished in it lately ; shall we try it the 
first grey day ? " 

"Yes," said Captain Cruler. "Must wait 
for rain." 

** I could spend the whole day here," I said.. 
** I am sorry to leave this beautiful lake, now,, 
just as the shadows are lengthening." 

" Well," said Millicent, with a little shudder,. 
** do you know, it grows rather weird after 
sunset. I have often felt a little eerie here 
on a grey day, when the wind is whistling: 
over the moor. To-day is different — oh ! my^ 
lovely rose is withering ! " 

"Give you another to-morrow," said her 
adorer ; " but it's your turn now — will you 
give me a rose ? know what it means ? " and 
his black eyes glittered fiercely. 

" Well, whatever it means, I'll steal the best 
in the greenhouse for you to-morrow," and 
she cast so coquettish and languishing a glance 
at him that I stared in astonishment. How 
could she, I wondered, thus waste those 
smiles, which somebody surely hungered for^ 
upon a morose man of unsound mind ? I 
was sure, on one or two occasions, when the 
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amorous Captain's hand had touched hers; 
perhaps unintentionally, that I ha^d seen her 
shrink and involuntarily recoil from his touch. 
How, then, could she thus lay herself out to 
fascinate him ? And I came to the conclusion 
that she was as sane as I was, and that she 
had some strong motive for her amiability to 
Captain Cruler. 

With these thoughts and doubts filling my 
mind, we returned to Coed Alyth, my com- 
panions rallying me upon my silence. 

The tea hour was over, so we retired at 
once to prepare for dinner, which was rather 
an important affair at Coed Alyth. I shall 
never forget how sweet Millicent looked when, 
after dinner, I glanced round the big drawing- 
room, in search of a congenial companion with 
whom to spend the hours till bedtime. 

There was not much doubt in my mind 
when I saw her sink into a capacious lounge, 
her dress, of some pale blue flimsy material, 
falling in graceful folds around her, her white 
arms and neck looking fair and pure as wax in 
the light of the moon, which shone in through 
the open window, and mingled with the light 
of the lamps illuminating the rest of the room. 
How bright and sparkling her eyes were ! how 
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rosy-red the lips, that seemed ever changing, from 
mirth and mischief to tenderness and sentiment. 
What wonder that Capt^n Cruler again sat 
near her, and gazed at her with open 
admiration ! 

" You are cruel ! " I said, taking the seat 
which she pointed to beside her. " Poor man ! 
he is terribly in earnest. Don't you think he 
will be very unhappy when you suddenly 
discard him, as you will do some day ? " 

" No," she said, smiling, ** not very unhappy, 
but very angry. I'm afraid to think what 
he will be like." 

" Then stop, do," I said ; " remember, he 
has a heart, though his brain is turned." 

A sudden change came over her mobile 
features at this remark : the rosy mouth grew 
full and serious, and the enchanting blue eyes 
were humid. 

" Poor fellow ! " she said, '* perhaps he has ; 
perhaps he will suffer ! Well I we all suffer, 
here at all events. Oh I Gwladys, I'm weary 
and sick of it all! Let us sing *Oh, that 
we two were Maying ! ' you and I ; those words 
seem to come so naturally to my lips lately." 

" That is why they thrill me so, probably," 
I said, as we drew near the piano together. 
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I do not think our music made much 
impression on our audience, but we enjoyed 
it, and spent the rest of the evening trying 
over the new songs with which Captain Cruler 
surfeited Millicent. 

" Well, good friends," she said at last, rising 
rather abruptly, "I must love you and leave 
you ; I'm very tired and am going to bed. 
Good-night." And she placed her little hand 
in Captain Cruler's with a bewitching smile. 
His long bony fingers snatched at it eagerly. 

" Must you go ? " he said. 

"Indeed, yes ; I cannot keep awake." And 
her pale-blue gauzy garments trailed gracefully 
away. Behind Miss Christopher's chair she 
stopped, and, stooping, kissed her cheek. And 
then, to my utter astonishment, before she 
left the room she whirled round and round, 
and, stooping suddenly, made what children 
call "a cheese," her inflated garments puffing 
round, her in balloon-like fashion. Drawing 
nearer the door, she once more performed 
this extraordinary evolution, and, blowing a 
kiss from her fingers in the orthodox music- 
hall style, she tripped out of the room. I 
looked round shocked and astonished, but 
nobody seemed so surprised as I was. Captain 
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Cruler went on arranging his songs, Mrs. Gore 
shrugged her shoulders, some of the ladies 
smiled a little. Perplexed and pained, I too 
gathered up my work and retired, and, reaching 
my room, sat down to think. 

After all, was Millicent distraught? And, 
pushing aside the fold of the green baize, I 
peered in through the chink in the door. 
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CHAPTER IV 

MiLLiCENT was Standing in the middle of the 
room, convulsed with laughter, and, like a 
school-girl, trying to stifle the sound with 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

** Oh dear ! oh dear ! ** I heard her say, 
*' what would Ferdo think of me ? and that 
dear Gwladys, how shocked she looked ! " 

Yes, it was quite plain to me, she was playing 
a part, and duping us all with her clever 
acting. 

I do not remember any event worth recording 
during the next week. The summer days 
passed on as pleasantly as was possible : 
driving, walking, fishing, dancing and music 
in the evenings ; what more could the most 
tender care provide for that little community ? 
There was nothing wanting except — permission 
to fly away and mingle freely with the rest 
of the world ; and this the decree of God and 
man forbade. So, in spite of the golden sun- 
shine, the glorious scenery around, the romantic 
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woods to roam in, and the music of the sweet 
Alyth, whose trickling, lisping melody was 
always present, the days dragged slowly and 
monotonously on. 

Millicent's letter still lay in my drawer, 
causing me a hot flush of discomfort every time 
it met my eye. " Certainly," Miss Christopher 
had said, " it is your duty to give it to Dr. 
Orme.*' He, however, was absent, having been 
called to a distance to visit a patient ; the date 
of his return was uncertain, so I was perforce 
obliged to keep the letter in my possession, 
though I earnestly wished for the time when 
I could hand it over to him. 

Entering the drawing-room one evening 
during his absence, 1 found Millicent sitting 
alone at her favourite window, a shaded lamp 
on the little table beside her. She held in her 
hand an old frayed pocket-book, which she 
seemed to be examining closely. I drew my 
chair near her, but in silence, the prerogative 
of true friendship. 

"Very odd," she said at last, letting the 
little book drop on to her lap. 

" What is it ? " I inquired. 

" Oh ! I was looking for something which 
I know is in this pocket-book — at least I have 
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been told so — and I cannot find it." And again 
she "flirted" the leaves, but nothing dropped out. 

Captain Cruler, who of course was not far 
oflF, here came up. " What looking for ? " he 
snapped. 

" Well, listen, and I'll tell you a little story," 
said Millicent. " This pocket-book belonged to 
an old servant of my mother's — ^see, the date 
is '37. She treasured it very much, because 
it contained a slip of paper with a text on it, 
and her mother's name. She used to declare 
the paper was there, but no one could find 
it but herself — * and you, my dear ; for I'll 
tell you something, and I'll leave you this 
book when I die. You look at that text, my 
dear, and act upon it — aye, 'tis a wonderful 
text ! ' She died suddenly at our house, and 
her little box^ of treasures was given to me. 
To-day I came across this old pocket-book, 
and thought I would have a hunt for the text, 
but I can't find it. Let us have a rubber of 
whist " 

"Wait a minute, I'll find it," said Captain 
Cruler, and, taking the book from her lap, 
he turned it over and over, examining it closely, 
at last carrying it to the larger lamp in the 
middle of the room. 
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*' What is' the matter with Captain Cruler ? " 
I asked. " See how his hands tremble, and how 
his eyes glitter ! " 

Millicent did not answer. She seemed in- 
tensely interested, sitting forward in her chair, 
a hand resting on each arm, her eyes eagerly 
watching his proceedings. 

At last he returned, and handed to her a 
little slip of faded paper : " Here's your text," 
he said. 

She was greatly surprised and delighted, gf 
course, thanking him effusively. 

" Well ! you are a clever man ! Miss 
Christopher always says you are 1 Where did 
you find it ? I thought I had hunted through 
every leaf and every pocket." 

" I found it," he snapped. 

" But where's the pocket-book ? ** 

" I threw it away ; you didn't want that — 
did you ? " 

He had thrown it away, straight towards 
the fire. It had caught against a banner-screen, 
however, and had fallen just inside the fender, 
whence 1 had rescued it, thinking it possible 
that Millicent might treasure it. A hasty 
glance had shown me that he had torn the 
pasteboard lining of the pocket-book, and 
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had extracted the slip of paper from between 
that and the leather covering. Some instinct 
bade me conceal it from him in his present 
state of excitement. 

" What a pity ! " Millicent was saying ; " but 
still, it doesn't really matter. And so this is 
the text poor old Peggi was so fond of ! *' 
And she smoothed the crumpled paper and 
read : 

"What things soever ye desire, when ye 
pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them." 

" I found it ! " he said again ; " nobody but 
I could find it." 

Millicent laughed gaily — " Well, thanks very 
much. If it had been a ^^5 note, or a *will' 
now, you wouldn't have been more excited." 

'* What d— d nonsense ! " he cried, clenching 
his fists, and looking the very impersonation 
of fierce anger, " What devilish rot 1 " and 
Miss Christopher, overhearing him, joined us 
in astonishment. 

" What is it, dear Captain Cruler ? " she said 
soothingly. " Ye're tired out with ye're fishing 
to-day. Don't ye get excited, now." 

" What do people talk such cursed folly for, 
then ? " And, turning on his heel, he left the 
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room, Millicent looking after him, her e^es 
dilated, and her cheeks flushed. 

" Don't be frightened, my dee-ur ; he'll be 
all right in a little while. What upset him so ? 
I have not seen him so excited for years ; he 
used to have these fits sometimes when he first 
came here, when Dr. Orme tried once or twice 
to discover if he knew anything about a missing 
^ will * ; but we have been careful never to 
mention the subject since. Aye, he'll be all 
right by-and-by. He's a verra clever man, 
and my stand-by in any difficulty. Take no 
notice when he comes in, and he will have 
forgotten his excitement." 

"Well, perhaps it was the word *will,* 
which I certainly did mention, that upset him ; 
it was only in fun, in connection with a pocket- 
book left me by an old servant of my 
mother's." 

"Aye, that was it, no doubt," said Miss 
Christopher. 

" Here's the pocket-book," I said ; " I picked 
it up in the grate." 

" Oh ! let me see it ! " said Millicent eagerly, 
and she, too, took to examining the shabby old 
case with great interest, slipping it at last into 
her pocket. 
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" Oh ! that's enough about the old pocket- 
book ! " she said ; " let's have some music." 
And, opening the piano, she sat and played for 
the rest of the evening, as, I do believe, she 
alone could play. At last she rose, the usual 
startling crash bringing her music to a close, 
and we soon afterwards separated for the night. 

When we assembled at breakfast next 
morning the brilliant sunshine and the fresh 
breezes seemed to have banished all memory 
of the little episode of the previous evening. 
Captain Cruler was as quiet and snappish as 
ever, causing many a laugh at the breakfast- 
table by his short, curt remarks, which showed 
that, with all his silent, undemonstrative manner, 
he was a keen observer of the ways of those 
around him. As for Millicent, she was brim- 
ming over with gaiety, and entertained the 
whole table with her merry jokes. 

At the beginning of the next week Dr. 
Orme returned, heralding his reappearance 
amongst us with the delightful proposal of a 
picnic next day to Wernddu. "The sooner 
the better," he said, " for this brilliant weather 
cannot last long. In fact, I have spoken to the 
Vicar about it. He will bring all his young 
people and join us to-morrow." 
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After dinner I waylaid him in the hall, 
saying very nervously, "I want to speak to 
you, Dr. Orme.'* 

*' All right," he said, ** anything serious ? ** 

« Oh no, only '* 

** Well, then, put itoiFtill Wednesday evening, 
when I will see you in the surgery." 

I had the letter in my pocket, but, somebody 
coming up at the moment to speak to the 
doctor, I was again frustrated in my attempt to 
get rid of it. 

Little was talked of in the drawing-room that 
evening except the picnic, and the chances of a 
fine or wet day. 

" Clouds flying over the moon," said Captain 
Cruler, peeping round the blind. 

** Oh ! let them fly away," said Millicent, 
" the glass is rising." 

We agreed to take fishing-rods and sketching 
materials with us, and Millicent and I arranged 
to spend the afternoon at the tarn, which would 
be easily accessible from the spot selected for 
the picnic, Captain Cruler and Charlie Williams 
asking permission to join us. 

Having letters to write, I retired rather 
earlier than usual, and, putting on my dressing- 
gown and soft bedroom slippers, prepared for 
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a cosy evening in the solitude of my own 
room. 

Millicent must have gone to bed at once, 
I thought, for I heard no sound or movement 
in her room. 

The house was still, the long corridors 
empty. A few lamps were always kept alight, 
as some of the gentlemen retired late or, rather, 
" early '* to bed, for it was often two o'clock 
in the morning before they came upstairs — much 
to Miss Christopher's annoyance. Captain Cruler 
being one of die chief trangressors. I had 
often heard him creaking along our corridor 
long after midnight, for his bedroom opened 
out of it, just two or three doors beyond mine, 
on the opposite side. 

To-night I was tempted to continue writing 
quite into the small hours, thinking, "I will 
stop when I hear Captain Cruler pass." 

I was silently musing, pen in hand, when a 
sound fell on my ear which roused me to 
listen intently : a soft footstep in the corridor, 
light and scarcely audible, growing fainter even 
while I listened. I opened my door gently 
and peered round it, just in time to see a 
white figure disappear into Captain Cruler's 
bedroom. I caught only a glimpse, but in that 
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moment I recognised Millicent's graceful form. 
I listened breathlessly ; downstairs I heard the 
click of the billiard-balls, which showed some 
of the gentlemen, no doubt Captain Cruler 
amongst them, were still engaged in their 
favourite game. 

On tiptoe I ventured near his door, which 
was closed, though not on the latch ; through 
the keyhole a faint light streamed, and, much 
troubled and disturbed in mind, I retraced 
my footsteps to my own room, observing, as 
I passed, that Millicent's door was also ajar^ 
and again I strained my cars to listen. Pre- 
sently I heard the same soft footfall on the 
carpeted corridor ; the sound drew nearer, and 
was followed by a very slight click of Millicent's 
door-latch. 

Now, without scruple, I approached the green 
baize door, and, lifting the fold, saw her replace 
her candlestick on the table. In her hand she 
held a flat unfolded sheet of folio paper, and, 
sitting down, she glanced over it hurriedly 
before drawing her writing materials towards 
her. She wrote busily for half an hour, folding 
up the folio sheet, and placing it, with her 
letter, in a large envelope which she addressea 
and sealed carefully. 
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Subsequent events made me acquainted with 
the contents of this missive also, and, for the 
plainer elucidation of this history, I insert it 
here. 

" Coed Alyth, June 20, 18 — . 

" Eureka ! 

^ My DEAREST Ferdinand, 

" Yes, indeed ! indeed 1 I have found 
the * will ! ' Culbryth is mine ! mine ! and 
therefore yours, Ferdo, my beloved ! I have 
the document, here under my fingers. I will 
fold it and place it in my letter, and must 
trust that Providence will send me some means 
of getting it safely posted and registered. 

"Next week I and one or two friends have 
been promised a visit to Llandudno ; then, fate 
will be strangely adverse if I cannot steal ten 
minutes in which to reach a post-office unseen. 
Though dear little Gwladys is conscientiously 
careful of me, she is cruelly prying." (Ah, 
how the tears blurred these words when I 
read them !) " It would take too long to-night 
to explain to you the way in which I at last 
discovered this long-lost document ; it is late, 
and I am tired and nervously excited. But 
never mind, dearest, the fact is epough — ^here 
is the * will,' and by the very first possible 
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post it will reach your hands. Can it be 
true that I shall once more be free ? that 
you will come and take me away to life, and 
love, and liberty ? There is only one thing 
now to fear, and that is that Captain Cruler 
may by some chance discover that his port- 
manteau has been rifled. It lies stowed away 
under several others in a cupboard in his room^ 
and my good genius must have led me to the 
right one. From certain appearances, I think 
it had lately been disturbed, probably immedi- 
ately after a little incident in connection with 
a pocket-book, out of which he had extracted 
for me a long-lost slip of paper. The manner 
of his discovering it between the lining and the 
leather suggested to me the idea that, in the 
same way, I might find the *will' in his 
portmanteau, which I had already searched un- 
successfully. I think the same thought of 
having let out his secret must have struck 
him too, for he became very excited, and, 
swearing, left the room hastily, no doubt to 
examine his portmanteau. Having done so, 
and found it intact, I hope he will now be 
easy in his mind, and that I shall be safe 
away from here before he hunts it up again. 
Oh 1 Ferdo, I felt horribly mean and guilty 
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when I tore the leather, and extracted from 
there the paper which we have so long sought 
for ; and I do believe that not even the know- 
ledge that it was my rightful property would 
have carried me through the ordeal had it 
not been for the love I bear to you, my 
dearest Ferdo. That has nerved me to act 
a part for months which I have sometimes 
felt too terribly humiliating ; but, never mind, 
it is over now, and there remains for us only 
the realisation of our long-deferred hopes. 
Good-bye, beloved ! Come soon, and let me 
see once more the love-light in your eyes, and 
feel the pressure of your hand. Good-night 
once more, beloved. 

<<>Ever your loving and devoted 

** Mary Millicent Parry-Lewis, 

**for there is no longer any reason why I 
should not use my full and long-discarded 
signature." 

When, having written and sealed this letter, 
Millicent at last began to undress, I too retired 
to bed ; but not to sleep. My limbs trembled, 
my heart thumped, indecision and agitation 
were my companions all night, and I rose in 
the morning fatigued and feverish. Millicent 
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was in my charge; it was my duty to report 
to Dr. Orme anything unusual or eccentric in 
her behaviour ; but alas ! here the habit of 
procrastination— our national failing — came in, 
and, borne along by the tide of circumstances, 
1 let " I dare not wait upon I would." Besides, 
had not Dr. Orme said "I will see you on 
Wednesday evening ? " So I would let dear 
Millicent have one more happy day, and enjoy 
her picnic as much as possible ; and afterwards 
I, who loved her so much, would lay her secret 
actions bare, and place before Dr. Orme the 
information which I had surreptitiously g^ned. 
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CHAPTER V 

It was unendurable ! such a life was impossible 
any longer for me to bear, and I made up my 
mind I would tell Dr. Orme plainly that I 
could no longer retain my post, and I would 
go home to the dear old Vicarage, where I 
knew my heart would ache with longing for 
Millicent Parry ! 

There was much bustle and excitement in 
the hall next morning : carriages drawn up at 
the open door, ladies dressed in the airiest 
of costumes, servants stowing away baskets, 
hampers, fishing-gear, etc., and, amongst them 
all. Dr. Orme, cheery and jovial, passing in 
and out with busy satisfaction ; for it was a 
lovely day, the brightest of June's bright 
weather. The roses on the bank opposite the 
hall door filled the air with their fragrance, 
the bees hummed in the sunshine, the white 
butterflies fluttered in at the open door, and 
through it all the trickle of the Alyth was heard. 

Down from that mountain tarn for which 
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we were bound it made its way through moor 
and moss and leafy dell, as if on purpose to 
sing its soothing lullaby to the sad hearts at 
Coed Alyth. 

At last we were all stowed away, some of 
the gentlemen for whom there was no room 
in the carriages, Captain Cruler being one of 
them, preferring to lunch at home, and join 
us in the afternoon. Millicent and I went in 
the waggonette, and it was not until we had 
driven a mile or two that she discovered 
Captain Cruler's absence. She was thoughtful 
and absent-minded during the rest of the drive, 
and seemed to have lost her gay spirits ; but 
when at last we were all seated on the grass 
to lunch she more than regained her usual 
vivacity, and chattered and laughed incessantly, 
in a manner which impressed me as being forced 
and unnatural. 

After lunch was over there was a general 
dispersing of the company ; some went to 
hunt for whinberries, others strolled away, or 
scrambled higher up the mountain. 1 gathered 
my sketching materials, and, accompanied by 
Millicent and Charlie Williams, turned towards 
the tarn where we were to spend our afternoon, 
^pecting there to meet Captain Cruler. 
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Our way lay through a narrow lane, and 
then through an acre of stunted oak-trees, 
after which we picked our way over a boggy 
moor, Millicent being still the gayest of the 
gay, though she sometimes lapsed into a brown 
study. 

Reaching the tarn, I sat down to finish a 
sketch I had commenced on my first visit to 
the place ; Charlie, who had brought a butterfly 
net, dived into the oak brushwood, and Milli- 
cent passed round a projecting swamp covered 
with the fringe of the alders, which, further 
round, bent thick and heavy over a dark inlet 
of the tarn. 

Captain Cruler had not arrived. 

** Tell him I'm fishing in the creek," 
Millicent said. 

" What a lovely place for a bathe ! " I re- 
marked, looking at the rippling wavelets left 
by the scudding moorhens. 

" 'Tis not safe," cried Millicent ; " too in- 
tensely cold, they say, and so very deep under 
the trees." And away she went, disappearing 
round the low fringe of alders. 

After this I became so interested in my 
painting that I was quite startled by Captain 
Cruler's sudden arrival ; so startled that I 
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dropped my sketch, which fluttered towards 
the tarn right across his path ; but he did not 
restore it to me, merely asking, as he passed, 
« Where's MiUicent ? " 

" Fishing round the creek/' I answered, not 
much surprised at his want of politeness, for 
he had little of that to spare for me any time. 

When he, too, disappeared round the alder- 
bushes, I fell to steady work, sometimes 
watching the moorhens as they floated in 
between the rushes. 

The tarn was still and smooth as glass, and 
Charlie returned with what he called "fine 
specimens," but which to me looked like the 
mangled remains of beauty. 

** What has become of the fishers ? " I said, 
preparing to go in search of them. 

^* They are at the other end of the tarn, I 
expect — may I look at your sketches?" and, 
assenting, I left him in charge of my portfolio, 
while I made my way round the rushy banks 
of the lake, calling ** Millicent " loudly as I 
went ; but there was no answer, and, reaching 
the further end of the tarn, I was surprised to 
see Captain Cruler fishing alone. He seemed 
to have just caught something, for he jerked 
his rod excitedly. 
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I stood beside him, and looked into the 
dark still water. ** A large trout, I should 
think," I said, as he still jerked at his line. 

" No ! hair, I think," he said. 

" A hare ! " I cried, laughing, " that would 
be a curious fish ! " 

" Hair ! Hdr ! you fool," he said, stamping 
his foot angrily. 

Frightened at this display of temper, I drew 
back a little. ^' Where's Millicent ? " I said. 
" I thought I should find her here." 

** Gone ! " he snapped. 

" Gone 1 where ? " 

He held his meerschaum pipe, his inseparable 
companion, tightly between his lips, and snapped 
out his words from the corner of his mouth. 

** Gone ? " I repeated, " gone where ? back 
to eoed Alyth ? " 

"No — gone down there," he said at last, 
disentangling his fishing-rod, laying it aside, 
and pointing to the still deep pool. 

In a moment the terrible truth flashed upon 
me. She was drowned! and he had hurried 
her to her death ! 

"^icent!" I called, *^ Millicent, my 
darling ! " and, running wildly backwards and 
forwards through the rushes, I continued to 
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call " Millicent ! Millicent I ** until the summer 
air was full of the name, carrying it from hill 
to hill, and bearing the echo of it back to the 
tarn, but for all the calling there was no answer I 

Captain Cruler continued to stand quietly 
at the water's edge smoking. I ran distractedly 
towards him, " Tell me ! tell me ! " I said, 
" Where is she ? What have you done with 
her ? Oh ! Millicent, darling, come back ; I 
cannot live without you ! " 

** Better go, too," he snapped, ahd, springing 
towards me, his face distorted with fierce mad- 
ness, he clutched at me, and endeavoured to 
drag me towards the edge of the bank. I 
struggled frantically, but the more I struggled 
the more fierce became his fury, and in a 
moment he had thrust me violently over the 
bank. 

Oh 1 the icy coldness of that still dark pool ! 
and oh ! the wonderful rapidity of thought ! 
In that second of sinking, I had called to mind 
Millicent's words " It is too icy cold," and 
had realised the sensation that, as I had sunk 
into the depths of the tarn, I was not alone 
there, but had struck against something which 
was — Millicent 1 

In another moment I had risen to the surface, 
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just in time to see Captain Cruler running 
away at the top of his speed, cap and fishing- 
gear lying on the bank. I was a good swimmer, 
but my drenched clothing impeded me. I 
tried to catch at the overhanging branches, 
but could not reach them ; at the steep sides, 
but could get no hold of them ; so I slipped 
once more into the cold depths, to rise again 
and to scream and scream as only a woman 
struggling for dear life can scream ! In another 
moment I heard an answering shout, and 
Charlie Williams ran wildly towards me, holding 
out his butterfly net, at which I clutched 
desperately, 

** Hold tight, and be calm," he called ; ^' I 
will drag you slowly to shallow water." And 
I resigned myself to his guidance with perfect 
confidence, for his eyes, generally so dreamy 
and void of consciousness, were calm and clear 
with the light ot reason, and no man could 
have acted with more wise deliberation. 

" Gently, gently ! " he said, '^ till we reach 
those bushes," and, grasping them, I was soon 
able to climb, with his help, on to the dry 
bank, where, I grieve to say, I fainted. I grieve 
because those few moments of unconsciousness 
decided for ever dear Millicent's fate ; had 
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she been recovered at once she might have 
revived ; but when help came at kst, and she 
was rescued from that icy water, it was too 
late to save her — for life was quite extinct. 

The whole picnic party had arrived on the 
scene, alarmed by Captain Cruler*s appearance 
as he rushed by them, making his way over 
moor and hedgerow and field, straight as the 
bird flies, towards Coed Alyth. 

Dr. Orme himself made all arrangements 
for the removal of the sodden body, all that 
remained to us of the gay and beautiful 
Millicent Parry. 

As for me, being very hardy, I soon re- 
covered and felt no ill effects from my adventure. 
I was carried to a cattle-shed near by, and 
exchanged my dripping garments for dry 
ones contributed by the ladies of the picnic, 
quite sufficient to cover me warmly until my 
return to the house. 

Once in my own room, I flung myself on 
my bed, and, with a woman*s weak subjection 
to the mastery of nerves, fell to sobbing, with 
my face buried in my pillow. I was aroused 
by Miss Christopher's voice. " Aye, my dee-ur 
child," she said, "this is a sad ending to our 
happy day ! " And there, in the quiet of the 
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bedroom, I told her all I knew of the terrible 
tragedy. 

" Oh I what shall I do ? what will Dr. Orme 
say ? " 

" Well, he'll blame ye very much, na doubt, 
my dee-ur, for ye have been very negligent. 
Ye should not have let her out of ye' re sight. 
Didn't I tell ye, any moment of the day or 
night, if he asked, * Where is Millicent Parry ? ' 
ye should be able to answer ? " 

** Yes, indeed, I have been very careless ; 
but oh ! Miss Christopher, I never thought 
it possible that Captain Cruler would do her 
any injury." 

*' Nor I, my dee-ur ; but then, nothing is 
impossible here, and anything is possible." 

^^ I have been put off my guard by seeing 
how perfectly sane she was, for I am quite 
sure her little eccentricities were put on for 
a purpose." 

** Ye're talking nonsense, my dee-ur. Do ye 
set your opinion up against Dr. Ormc's? If 
there were not something wrong with her 
she would na be here." 

« What shaU I do. Miss Christopher .? " 

" Ye'd better resign ye're post, my dee-ur, 
though there are many excuses for ye, and 
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IVe no doubt Dr. Orme will take them all 
into consideration." 

" And where is dear Millicent ? ** 

" She is lying in the * white * room, away 
in the left wing, puir lassie ! To-morrow Dr. 
Orme will make arrangements for the funeral ; 
but remember, not a word about it ; such things 
are kept out of sight as much as possible here. 
And now good-night, dee-ur child, and try 
to sleep." 

She left me with many kind offers of help 
and injunctions to ring if I wanted anything, 
but I didn't ; I wanted nothing but quietness 
and sleep— the sleep that would not come at 
my most earnest desire. So I lay and longed 
for daylight, my heart torn with remorse for 
what I knew Dr. Orme would consider neglect 
of duty ; and with sorrow, too, for the fete 
of my beautiful friend. 

Next morning 1 shivered as, on crossing the 
hall to the breakfast-room, I passed Captain 
Cruler, who was opening his newspaper. He 
seemed just as usual, quiet and unsociable, 
but showing no conscious disturbance of mind 
as his eyes met mine. 

" Cloudy morning," he said curtly, and 
turned to the breakfast-room, whither I followed 
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him. Miss Christopher was already seated at 
the top of the table, placid and cheerful as ever. 

There were a few whispered comments upon 
the sad occurrence of the previous day, but 
they were wonderfully little dilated upon. It 
was the rule of the house that no morbid 
subjects should be made the topic of conversa- 
tion!; so all day the household went on with 
the same peaceful monotony, dear Millicent 
seemingly forgotten, except by Miss Christopher 
and myself. 

She came to me in the course of the day 
and said, " If you would like to see her, now 
is the time," and, following her along the 
corridors, we entered a room whose windows 
I had often looked at and tried to locate in 
my mental plan of the house. It was painted 
in white, and all its appointments were of the 
same pure hue. 

On a narrow bed lay the still form, whose 
outlines were indistinctly suggested by the 
sheet which covered it, and whiter than all 
was the marble face that lay beneath the corner 
of it, which Miss Christopher drew aside. The 
hands were crossed on her bosom, her brown 
hair massed upon her pillow, and, as I stood 
and looked at that girlish form, her young 
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life nipped so early, I almost succumbed to 
the rush of feeling that swept over me — sorrow 
for my loss, pity for the innocent victim, but, 
above all, regret that I had for a moment 
so far forgotten my duty as to trust her with 
Captain Cruler. Yes, I could have wept bitter 
tears at the sight, but " nerves " and " scenes ** 
were not allowed at Coed Alyth, so, with a 
strong effort, I curbed my feelings and gulped 
down my sobs. When Miss Christopher, 
taking my hand, drew me nearer to the still 
white form, and, turning back the neck frills 
of her snowy night-gown, disclosed to view 
the slender throat — alas ! white no longer, for 
tipon it were left the purple marks of four 
iingers, and on the other side a thumb-mark, 
jeven then I did not faint, but turned away with 
Jiorror, realising, also, how narrow had been 
tny escape from a similar fate. 

In the evening, as I crossed the hall to dinner, 
one of the servants handed me a note from 
Dr. Orme, requesting to see me in the surgery 
later on. 

I remembered it was Wednesday evening, 
and that I had already promised to meet him, 
and deliver up Millicent's letter, which, in the 
excitement of later events, I had quite forgotten. 
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I knew I should be reproved for negligence, 
but no one could blame me as I did myself, 
and when, in the surgery, Dr. Orme's severe 
glance fell upon me, I was too miserable to 
feel his censure as I should otherwise have 
done. 

"It was neglectful of you, no doubt," he 
said, at the end of a long lecture ; " but there 
are extenuating circumstances, and I shall be 
disposed, in consideration of your youth, and 
of my friendship with your father, to overlook 
it this time, and place Mrs. Gore under your 
charge instead of poor Miss Parry." 

I thanked him with the gratitude which I 
truly felt for his kindness and consideration, 
but declined to take a post for which I was 
evidently unfitted. 

" I have no excuse to make," I said, " except 
my conviction that Millicent was perfectly sane, 
and that Captain Cruler was too fond of her 
to do her any injury. Here is the letter 
which Miss Owen at the post-office gave me." 

"And here is another," he said, "which I 
have just found in her desk. Let me read 
them both to you." And he read them, word 
for word, as I have inserted them in this history. 

" Now," he said, when he had come to the 
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end of the second, ^^what do you think of 
her sanity ? " 

**Well," I said, "I am more than ever 
convinced that she was sane, and pkying a 
part, so as to get possession of that *will/ 
Can we doubt, after reading those letters, that 
she found that blue paper in Captain Cruler's 
portmanteau ? '* 

" We cannot," he sdd. " Captain Cruler 
found it torn, and the paper abstracted, just 
before he went to the tarn. In his anger, he 
tore the portmanteau to fragments ; the servants 
found it, and cleared it away after he left. 
Now listen, my dear. I do not blame you for 
thinking that Millicent Parry was in her right 
mind ; no one but an experienced specialist 
could have known otherwise. 

^^ It was all a delusion that she was sane, and 
acting the part of insanity. There is no such 
person living as Ferdinand de Perreau Lewis ; 
he was her cousin, but he died five years ago^ 
and his death, probably, was the cause of her 
aberration of mind. I was quite aware that her 
real name was * Mary Millicent Parry-Lewis ' ; 
but, to humour her, allowed her to think I was 
ignorant of her real name ; all the rest was a 
fiction of her own brain, poor child 1 *' 
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** Is it posable ? '' I said. " But the * will • 
—there it is, a tangible proof of the truth of 
her statements." 

** Open it," he said, and I did so, to find it 
a **will" indeed, but one not in any way 
connected with Millicent or the Culbryth 
estates. 

" I have an idea,** said Dr. Orme, " that 
Captain Cruler was himself under the impression 
that this was Sir Trevor Price's long-lost 
* will ' ; but of that I am not certain. However, 
that is perfectly immaterial.*' 

I was too bewildered to make any comment, 
and at last, fairly overcome, I burst into tears — 
tears which Dr. Orme smiled at indulgently. 
" I think you are quite right, my dear, to go 
home ; you are not suited for this kind of 
thing.*' 

** I am afraid you despise me very much," I 
sobbed. 

« No— I do not despise you ; quite the 
contrary. I am only grieved that you should 
have had such a terrible experience. I offered 
you the charge of Mrs. Gore to show my 
complete trust in you, but I confess Tm 
relieved to find you decline it.** 

" Then,*' I said, " may I go on Monday ? *' 
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" Most certainly ; the waggonette will be at 
your disposal. You had better wire to your 
friends. And these letters I leave in your 
charge. Will you read them over again, and 
then tear them up ? or do as ydu please with' 
them." 

He paid me the small amount that was due 
to me, and I left the room with a heavy heart. 
Miss Christopher was knitting busily at her 
pink shawl when I returned to the drawing- 
room, but, raising her eyes with a sympathetic 
glance, she drew me to a seat beside her. 

" Ye've had ye'er lecture, my dee'ur ; aye, 
my thoughts were with ye the whole time. 
*Puir girl,* I thought, *he canna blame her 
more than she blames herself.' " 

" No, indeed," I said. " He was very kind, 
and offered to put Mrs. Gore under my care, 
but he was relieved to hear that 1 would rather 
go home. So, dear Miss Christopher, I will go 
on Monday." 

"Ah ! I anticipated that ye would na stay, 
my dee'er. Ye*re too sensitive and nervous for 
this place ; but I shall miss you sorely." 

"And I shall never forget your kindness," 
I said. " I could not, even if the sad event of 
yesterday had not impressed it indelibly on 
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my mind. No ! I can never forget Coed Alyth, 
and oh ! Miss Christopher, I would like to 
attend the funeral." 

" Ye canna do that, my dee'ur," she said, 
laying her hand on mine almost reprovingly. 
*' 1 have told you such things are carried out 
as silently and privately as possible here. It 
would na do to depress these already too sad 
lives/* And she looked towards a little party 
of whist-players, who sat near, intent upon 
their game. 

**Let them have their little amusements 
undisturbed," she added ; ** you and I cannot 
forget what has transpired." 

" I cannot realise," I said, ** that that lovely 
voice is silent which sang with me here only 
two nights ago, and that we shall not see that 
beautiful face again." 

" Never ! " said Miss Christopher, ** until 
we see her in heaven," And, holding up her 
finger, she seemed to listen. ** Hark ! " she said, 
" even now I hear them bearing her away. She 
is to be taken to-night to the inn in the village, 
where the inquest will be held to-morrow, and 
she will be buried from there to-morrow 
afternoon," 

So, while the whist-players studied their 
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cards, and Captain Cruler clicked his balls 
in the billiard-room, while Charlie Williams 
played "II Balen" on his violin to Mrs. 
Gore's accompaniment, Miss Christopher and 
I sat silently listening, and, through the 
soft hum of the drawing-room, we distinctly 
heard the opening of the side-door in the west 
wing, followed by shuffling footsteps. Then 
came the muffled closing of the hearse door — 
that sound which to so many aching hearts has 
seemed like the cutting off of all the hopes 
and happiness of life ; then came the slow 
crunching of wheels, and we two knew that 
through the moonlit avenue was passing away 
from us all that remained of dear Millicent 

On the following Monday I left Coed Alyth 
for ever, and as Gwen and I sat down at our 
work in the old-fashioned parlour at home 
next day, I found it hard to realise that the 
varied scenes through which I had passed, and 
the strange events connected with dear Millicent's 
death, had all been crowded into the experiences 
of one short month. 
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"Flow on, thou Shining 

River" 



It had just struck eight by the kitchen clock at 
No. lo, Glenarth Road, and Sarah Jones, the 
neat and punctual servant of the household, took 
up the tray which held her ipistresses* supper, 
and carried it into the dining-room, depositing 
it on the table with that cheerful briskness which 
had helped so much to brighten the monotonous 
lives of the two old ladies whom she had served 
faithfully for the last fifteen years. 

" Well done, Sarah ! Punctual, as usual," 
said Miss Lavinia, laying down her work. 

" Yes, *um. And now you must take your 
cocoa while it is hot, and the omelette I have 
taken such pains with, I expect you to eat it 
every bit. Now, please," and she set their 
chairs and gently guided Miss Mary Ella to 
her seat ; for, though the younger, she was the 
frailer of her two mistresses. 
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** The two old Miss Hughes's " were familiar 
figures in Glenarth Road, where they had walked 
up and down on the sunny side every fine day 
for many years, never varying their walk, nor 
venturing into the surrounding thoroughfares, 
where cabs and bicycles abounded, and, worse 
still, where motor-cars rushed snorting on their 
headlong way. They had known Carny-coed 
when it was a little sleepy country town, nest- 
ling in the trees, and surrounded by sunny 
meadows, where the soft-flowing river made 
continual music, and where no one dreamt of 
the rich vein of ore that lay under the sylvan 
glades. But, alas 1 there came a day when this 
discovery was made, and quickly the whole 
scene was changed : furnaces roared, steam- 
engines puffed, and the throb of machinery filled 
the air. New streets were built, fortunes were 
made, and the little rural town that had once 
been a ** thing of beauty " became a smoky blot 
upon the fair landscape. 

" The two Miss Hugheses," who were dis- 
cussing Sarah's omelette on the evening of which 
our story opens, had been born in that country 
town nearly a century earlier, for Lavinia was 
now ninety years of age, while her younger sister 
was eighty-four. They had turned sadly from 
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** Lanafon," their old home, when the smoke of 
tall chimneys and the throb of machinery had 
become unbearable, and, after their parents' deaths 
had drifted to London, where they had lived for 
many years not unhappily ; for they had open 
minds and chastened hearts, and moreover had 
at first many friends. 

As these one by one dropped off, however, 
their thoughts often reverted to the place of 
their birth, and they had returned to Carny- 
coed to end their days : not in the old home^ 
for that was now a warehouse, but at the oppo- 
site end of the town, where they thankfully 
settled down to the quiet of Glenarth Road and 
to Sarah's brisk yet tender care of them, 

" Oh yes ! they are va-ry, va-ry old," she had 
said to the fishmonger one day ; for she was ac- 
customed to sing her mistresses* praises to any 
one who would listen. " Yes, they're va-ry 
old ; but ray-al ladies, mind you, and they're 
good, they are ! Just two angels from heaven 
walking upon earth." 

"Very kind of them, I'm sure," said the 
young man, and Sarah, detecting an amused 
sarcasm in his voice, had taken a dislike to him 
there and then, and, with the resentful bitterness 
of her Celtic nature, had not hesitated to tell 
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her mistresses that his fish was not as fresh as 
it used to be, thus causing them to transfer their 
custom to another shop ; for, alas ! Sarah's heart 
was not always guided by her consdence. 

^* What is that curious sound, Sarah ? *' asked 
Miss Lavinia, as the suppertray was being cleared 
away. 

**'Tis a flute, I think, *um. Somebody is 
playing it in the road. Tes, 'um/' said 
Sarah. 

Miss Mary Ella sighed, and moved up and 
down on her finger a little pearl ring that she 
had worn for sixty-four years. 

" The tune seems familiar : what is it ? " 
asked Lavinia. 

" Yes," said Mary Ella, " don't you remem- 
ber how mother used to sing it ? '* and, in a voice 
that quavered as much as the flute in the road, 
she tried to sing the old song : 

Lilies and roses I Lilies and rosea ! 
I cry through the village. 
Come, buy my sweet posies. 

** Ah ! dear, dear I *Tis long ago ! long 
ago ! " And then they fell to talking of the old 
home and the old days ; for, as they sat by their 
quiet hearth, their conversation was seldom of 
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the present, but of the far-away past, or of 
the future life to which they were drawing so 
near. 

By-and-by the flute-pkyer drew nearer, and 
Mary Ella listened silently, stooping a little 
more than usual, and dropping the knitting 
which her gathering tears prevented her seeing ; 
for now it was " Oft in the stilly night ! " that 
was awakening the echoes in the empty chambers 
of her heart. Lavinia drew herself up, and her 
kind old face wore the look of disapproval with 
which she always heard the tones of a flute — not 
because they were disagreeable to her, but 
because they led back to dangerous remini- 
scences ; but Mary Ella, she thought, was asleep, 
for her chin had dropped on her breast, and her 
fingers were idle. She was glad of it, for so she 
could surrender herself to the old memories, as 
one after another the favourite songs of her 
girlhood were played upon that quavering street 
flute. 

She recalled the days when she and her sister 
had been the beauties of the little country town, 
when she had ridden to hounds with her brother 
Jack, and with another still dearer than Jack 
— both now long dead and buried in India. 

She remembered, too, how Mary Ella had 
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roamed through the meadows with George 
Winterbourne, who had afterwards turned 
out so badly, and caused her father so much 
trouble. How well she remembered that 
father's last words I " Lavinia," he had said, 
as wife and daughter stood round his death-bed, 
^* take care of your sister. Never let her see 
that fellow again ; never let her think of him.'* 
And then he had drawn his younger daughter 
towards him, and said, while he held her hand : 
"** If you want me to die easy, my child, promise 
me that you will never speak to George 
Winterbourne again. Promise ! " he added, 
with panting breath. 

" Oh, father dear ! I promise," said the 
-weeping girl, as she knelt beside the bed. 

Lavinia, too, had given the required promise, 
and had faithfully carried it out in the long 
years that followed, keeping close and cheerful 
watch over her younger sister, whose gentle 
and unobtrusive nature unfitted her for contact 
Avith the rough vicissitudes of life. 

How shocked would she have been had she 
known what course Mary Ella's thoughts had 
taken that evening in their old age, when, 
listening to the old familiar tune, she had 
dropped her knitting and fallen into a reverie 
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while Lavinia had thought she slept ; for they 
had returned to the days of her girlhood, when 
she and her young lover had sauntered in the 
moonlight through the old garden at the back 
of *' Lanafon," or sat in the rose bower that 
overlooked the river, where he had played to 
her on his flute, " Flow on, thou shining 
river ! " and she had sung to his playing, in 
the simple romantic fashion of half a century 
ago. Ah, how round and clear the moon was 1 
How near the corn-crake seemed in the unmown 
hay across the river ! How softly that river 
whispered in its flow, and how soft and tender, 
too, were the words of love that George 
Winterbourne had whispered in her ear ! 

And then came the cruel change, when her 
father had stormed, and her gentle mother had 
besought her to give up the lover to whom 
she had given her heart unreservedly. And 
wherefore ? because, impatient to make a home 
and call Mary Ella his own, he had intimated 
his intention of abandoning the law and emi- 
grating to Australia, where land was cheap and 
fortunes were easily made. 

" Never shall a daughter of mine link her 
fate with that of a man who changes about like 
a weather-cock ! Didn't you give up the 
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Church before you took to the law ? " said old 
Mr. Hughes indignantly. 

" Yes, sir ; I did not think myself fitted for 
the Church. I always wanted to farm, and now 
my uncle asks me to go out and help him, and 
promises me a good salary, and in a few 
years " 

" Then go out I '* said the irate old man, 
" and remember, not a word more to my 
daughter. Give up the law, indeed ! Why, 
sir, I stuck to it for twenty years before I 
married ! No, no ; Fve suspected before that 
you hadn't much grit in you. Go out to 
Australia, or where you please ; but, remember, 
1 will never consent to your having my 
daughter." 

There had been one sad stolen interview 
between the lovers, and then they had parted, 
with promises of undying fidelity on both sides, 
and a firm hope that in a few years George 
would return, a prosperous man, to claim his 
bride. 

But perhaps the shrewd old lawyer had been 
right in his estimate of the younger man's 
character ; perhaps there is such a thing as 
being born under an unlucky star. At all 
events, George Winterbourne's success in the 
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far-off land of his adoption was slow in coming, 
and his letters to the " old country " for the 
first two years were but chronicles of failures 
and disasters, none of which did the faithful 
Mary Ella attribute to her lover's fault, but 
rather to his misfortune. 

At last the old lawyer lay on his death-bed, 
and she was called upon to make that fatal 
promise which had blasted her future life. In 
obedience to this promise, she had left her 
lover's next letter unanswered, and thus the 
correspondence had lapsed altogether. 

It was sixty-four years since all this had 
happened, and yet the old songs of their girl- 
hood, played by a street beggar, had power to 
awaken in the hearts of the two aged women, 
and with strange vividness, memories and 
visions of days long passed away. 

" Give him this sixpence, Sarah," said Miss 
Lavinia one evening, as the last notes of " Ye 
Banks and Braes" came in through the open 
window. 

** And this, too," said Mary Ella, extracting 

another sixpence from the little black silk bag 

that hung at her side. " 'Tis nice to hear the 

old songs." 

. " And tell him he may come once every 
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week if he likes, and he will have the same 
sum/' added Lavinia. 

"Yes, 'um/* said Sarah, "there's rich he'll 
be ! " And she hurried out to gladden the flute- 
player's heart, not only by the promise of so 
much generosity, but also because it gratified 
him to know that there was somebody who 
cared to listen to his old-fashioned music. 

And so it came to pass that every Wednesday 
evening, when the twilight began to gather 
over Glenarth Road, the old flute-player's 
quaint melodies broke its respectable silence, 
and " the two old Miss Hugheses " listened with 
a pleasure that was half pain, and sometimes 
with tearful eyes. At such times Lavinia 
would draw herself up, and, blinking her own 
tears away, would say reprovingly, " Now, 
Mary Ella, control your feelings, dear. Be 
calm, be brave ! " and poor Mary Ella would 
answer, as she had done scores of times during 
the last sixty-four years, " Yes, dear, I will 
indeed. You are so wise and so strong." 
And Lavinia tried to be both, for had not their 
father said, " Don't let her think of him," and 
much she feared her sister's thoughts went back 
on the wings of the music to a long-distant 
past, when she had sung those very songs 
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to the accompaniment of a flute long since 
silent. 

"He is going now, I think," she said, as 
there came a long pause in the music ; but no, 
he was beginning a fresh tune. 

" Oh, Lavinia, Lavinia ! " cried Mary Ella, 
fairly breaking down as the trembling notes of 
" Flow on, thou shining river," fell on her ears, 

" Oh, forgive me, dear ! I can't bear it, 
indeed, indeed!" and the poor little bent 
shoulders shook with uncontrollable sobs, and 
the thin veined hands were wrung pathetically. 

Such a thing had not happened for years 
in the calm even flow of "the two old 
Miss Hugheses'" lives. It would kill her, 
and Lavinia hunted in her bag for her salts- 
bottle, while the practical Sarah ran out to 
the old man who was still playing the graceful 
melody, drawing his breath hard at the end 
of every bar, and in this way much interfering 
with the rhythm. . 

" Stop, stop," called Sarah. *^ Don't play 
that tune ! My missace don't like it," and 
she flew back to the house, to find Lavinia 
much frightened, and Mary Ella quite prostrated 
by her sudden ebullition of grief. 

" *Twas the old tunes, 'um," said Sarah, sup- 
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porting the frail figure, while Miss Lavinia held 
a glass of wine to her sister's lips. *' Don't I 
know the feeling, well 1 Why, there's a hymn 
they used to sing in our old chapel on the 
mountains, if I hear it anywhere, I am putting 
my fingers in my ears and running away from 
the sound of it." 

"There, 'um! Came you," she added, 
soothingly, as Mary Ella began to revive and 
dry her eyes. "Will I go and tell him not 
to come again ? " 

" Oh ! no, no ! '• said Mary Ella, " I love 
to hear the old tunes, only— only — not that 
one," and Sarah r^n out again to tell the 
flute-player he was still to come and play on 
Wednesday evenings, "only not that tune, 
whatever you call it." 

" Flow on, thou shining river I not like 
that ? " said the old man, looking dreamily 
down the darkening road, "and that's my 
favourite tune ; but I will not play it again, 
my dear ; certainly not, certainly not, since 
your mistress does not like it She is very 
good to me. What's her name ? " 

" They are two, and they're va-ry old," said 
Sarah. " Miss Lavinia and Miss Mary Ella 
Hughes is their name." 
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" God bless my soul ! " exclaimed the old 
man, and the flute fell from his trembling 
fingers. Sarah picked it up and wiped the dust 
off it carefully. 

" *Tis all right/' she said cheerfully, holding 
it towards him, and, taking it absently, he 
thanked her and turned away into the gloom. 

" He was fraitened about that flute, for he's 
forgot his shilling," thought Sarah as she 
returned to the house, where she did not 
mention the incident, fearing it might unnerve 
Miss Mary Ella. On the following Wednesday 
evening " the two old Miss Hugheses " sat 
again in the twilight listening to the tunes 
which they loved so much, and Mary Ella 
seemed to have quite regained her usual calm 
and placid frame of mind. The flute seemed 
to quaver and tremble more than usual, and 
the player stopped oftener to take breath, so 
that Sarah, thinking he was weary, went out 
earlier than usual to give him his shilling, 
together with that which he had forgotten the 
week before. 

** Poor old man ! " she said, on returning, 
" he seems^ very shaky to-night." 

" I wonder what is his name," said Miss 
Lavinia. 
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** Oh ! '* answered Sarah. " I asked him that 
first time I gave him the shilling, and he told 
me — stop, you — yes — 'twas a strange name, 
'twas George Winterbourne." 

There was a little cry from Mary Ella, as 
her frail figure slipped to the ground un- 
conscious, and for some time in vain did 
Sarah rub her hands, where the litde pearl 
ring still shone on the thin finger ; in vain, 
too, did Lavinia call her by every endearing 
term. The time-worn body seemed to have 
suddenly collapsed. And yet she revived 
when carried upstairs and laid upon her own 
bed ; the gende eyes opened and the smile 
returned to her lips, but for days she lay in 
a kind of restful trance, hovering between life 
and death, while Miss Lavinia sat patient and 
silent beside her bed, with a strangely startled 
look in her eyes, as though, above the sound 
of passing footsteps and noises in the street, 
she heard the call of voices that had been long 
silent, and, beyond the commonplace objects in 
the cosy bedroom, she saw the forms and faces 
of long ago. 

Thus, in a kind of sabbath stillness, a week 
went by, until one evening, as the twilight 
darkened, a quavering note broke the silence, 
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and Sarah rose with intention of warning the 
flute-player that his music was no longer 
required, when a slight movement of the 
invalid recalled her to the bedside, and 
astonished, nay, almost awestruck, they saw 
that Mary Ella was sitting up, and Lavinia 
hastened to prop her up with cushions and 
pillows, 

" Shall I stop the flute, *um ? ** said Sarah 
gently. 

" No," said her frail mistress, in a voice firm 
and free from tremble, " I would like * Flow 
on, thou shining river,* ** and Sarah flew out 
to bid the old man play the tune she had 
before forbidden. " And go on till you see 
something white in the window. She's dying, 
mind you," she^ added ; " so play nice and 
soft," and, with his eyes fixed on the window, 
the old man played as he had not done for 
years. 

Witl^in, Mary Ella listened to the opening 
bars with a smile of happiness that seemed to 
transfigure her face and to restore to it the 
beauty of her youth, and as the graceful melody 
flowed on in mellow notes that showed no trace 
of quiver or tremble, she sang to its accom- 
paniment in a voice full of the musical ring 
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of her girlhood, while Miss Lavinia and Sarah 
stood silent and astoni^ed — 

The current of our lives shall be 
With joys along its course to shino^ 
Like these sweet flowers on thee. 

The voice failed, the eyes closed, the smile 
faded, and Sarah laid her gently down, before 
she passed to the window and hung her hand- 
kerchief before the pane. 

The old flute-player saw the signal, stopped, 
and, placing his flute in his pocket, turned 
away. At the corner he looked back, and saw 
that the blinds were all drawn down. 

As he passed into the grey of the evening 
shadows he murmured to himself : 

The current of our lives shall be 
With joys along its course to shine^ 
Like these sweet flowers on thee. 

And on the next Wednesday evening the 
quiet of Glenarth Road was not broken by 
the quivering notes of the old street musician. 

About a fortnight later on, Sarah entered 
the parlour where Miss Lavinia sat alone at 
her netting, with that strange starded look 
still on her face. 

She raised her head with a duU lack of 
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interest as Sarah held before her a basket of 
fresh spring flowers, saying : " Look indeed, 
*um ! Mrs. Ellis, next door, is bringing these 
in for you, and I am wondering can you spare 
me for an hour to take them up to the 
symmetry. She was so fond of flowers ! " 

Miss Lavinia*s kind old face kindled a little 
as she answered, ** Yes, Sarah, go. She loved 
them so much, and Sarah — Sarah ! tell her I'll 
not be long." 

" Yes, yes, *um, alreit *um ! ** interrupted 
Sarah, restraining her own tears, and ignoring 
the pathetic message. " Mrs. Ellis will sit with 
you till I come back, 'um," and, the kind- 
hearted neighbour entering, Miss Lavinia, though 
shrinking a little from the presence of a stranger, 
drew herself up and endeavoured, with old- 
fashioned politeness, to make her visitor welcome, 
receiving her awkward condolences with a 
grateful appreciation which set the nervous 
woman completely at her ease. 

Meanwhile Sarah had set out on her labour 
of love, and it seemed as if Glenarth Road 
had put on its most festive attire to speed 
her on her way, for, though to human beings 
the events of life may sometimes seem fraught 
with only gloom and sorrow, nature knows 
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better, and goes on her way triumphant and 
rejoicing. The acacia-trees all down the road 
had donned their most vivid green ; the front 
gardens were gay with brilliant flowers from 
which the April showers had washed every 
speck of dust, a canary bird sang ecstatically 
at an open window, a distant military " band " 
sent a faint throb of music through the air, 
lending its charm to the invigorating spring 
day, and Sarah confessed to herself, as she 
hastened on her way, that even a town could 
be pleasant and beautiful sometimes. 

Entering the cemetery, which lay at a little 
distance from the town, she made her way 
to the quiet grave, and, stooping to lay her 
offering upon it, was surprised to see that 
already a bunch of faded flowers had been 
scattered there. 

" Who put these here ? " she asked of a man 
who was trimming the sods on a^ newly made 
grave. 

" I dunno," he answered, pausing with his 
foot on his spade, " unless the old man dropped 
them there." 

" What old man ? " asked Sarah. 

"Why, this old man," and he pointed to 
the sods he was arranging, " 'a wass berrid here 
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issterday. Nowbody *new who he wass ; but 
my son (a policeman, he is) found out his name. 
He lived in Hafod Lane, and George Winter- 
bourne wass hiss name. Englishman, I s'pose.'* 

" Oh, I know ! " ejaculated Sarah. 

" Iss sure," he continued. " He wass used to 
play the flute about Glenarth Road very often. 
I wass working over by there, and I see him 
walking up this path, very shaky he wass and 
stopping very often, and quite sudden, he fall 
down on his face, his hands wass stretch out 
to that grave. I dono wass he try to reach 
it or not, and did those flowers fall from his 
hand or not, I am not see them before. His 
old flute wass in his pocket." 

•* Dear, dear 1 *' said Sarah. " Poor old 
man ! " and she was careful to mingle his faded 
flowers with her fresher and more beautiful 
tribute. 

" You are. making his grave nice and tidy, 
whatever," she said, depositing a sixpence in 
the grave-digger's ready palm. 

**Oh, iss," he said, resuming his work, 
** that's a thing that ole of us gets in time — ^a 
tidy grave." 

Sitting in the twilight that evening in the 
quiet parlour at No. lo, Glenarth Road, Sarah 
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gently told to Miss Lavinia the story of the 
old flute-player*s last act of gratitude, and how 
she had seen his grave, not for from ** ours,"** 
for Sarah identified herself with her old mis- 
tresses under all circumstances. 

Miss Lavinia, self-controlled as ever, only 
answered, " How strange ! poor old man ! " 
and thought she had kept her sister's secret 
to the end. But Sarah's mipd was brisk and 
keen as her actions, and she went out to fetch 
the supper-tray with an indulgent smile on 
her lips. "Ah, poor old thing ! " she thought, 
*' she cannot bring her lips to tell me about 
it ; but I see it plain enough. Miss Mary Ella 
had a lover once, and his name was George 
Winterbourne ! Dear, dear ! and she a rayal 
lady, too." 

Ere long the spring that had beautified the 
suburbs of Carny-coed, and many other smoky 
towns, passed away, and was followed by a 
summer of great heat and drought. The roads 
and streets grew parched and dusty, and, flagging 
under the great heat. Miss Lavinia drooped, 
and passed away rather suddenly, and was laid 
to rest beside Mary Ella in the cool and shady 
cemetery. 

Thus Sarah was fi'ee to return to her home 
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amongst the mountains, and to marry the man 
whom she had loved, and who had loved her 
from early girlhood, and the years she had 
passed at Carny-coed with " the two old Miss 
Hugheses " became like a dim and tender 
dream to her in her busy, happy life. 

Her husband was a singer of renown at 
the local Eisteddfods, and Sarah was proud of 
his fame ; but when, in the evenings, he sang 
to his children in the glow of the firelight, 
there was one of his songs which always brought 
a look of pensive sadness into her bright face, 
and that was — 

Flow on, thou shining river I 
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CHAPTER I 

In the soft twilight of a June evening, seventy 
years ago, and far from the haunts of busy 
life, when the hay was just fit to cut, Mistress 
Parry of Bryneidon walked out to inspect 
for herself the state of the crops, whether 
to-morrow or the next day should be fixed 
upon for the mowing. 

With her red flannel scarf drawn tightly 
over her shoulders, the ends hanging down 
from the grip of her elbows over her dress 
of red-and-black homespun, her high muslin 
cap, very full at the top and fastened at the 
sides under its broad band of black silk, her 
gold-headed cane and her high-heeled shoes, 
she looked what she was — a very determined 
and capable managed of her own affairs. She 
looked at the soft clear sky, where the faint 
glow of the sunset still lingered beyond the 
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billowy blue hills, and nodded her head ; then 
she turned to the east, where one brilliant star 
looked serenely down, and nodded again. 
"To-morrow it shall be," she said, and, re- 
turning briskly through the darkening lane to 
the farm-yard, she saw before her the grey 
figure of a man who walked in a curious, un- 
even fashion — hurrying, then halting, and con- 
tinually looking over his shoulder as he went. 

There was no workhouse or asylum in the 
whole county, and the parish authorities con- 
sidered they had well discharged their duties 
when they made it compulsory upon every 
farmer to house and feed any tramps or 
beggars who might claim their shelter and 
charity for two nights and a day, after which 
they were expected to move on to the next 
parish. As a consequence, the country was 
infested with tramps or " travellers,'* as they 
were called. The lazy, the incapable, and 
the insane roamed about unwatched and un- 
cared for, and the farm-servants looked forward 
with pleasurable curiosity to the almost nightly 
** guests " whose arrival varied the monotony 
of their lives. 

Mistress Parry, therefore, was not much 
surprised, on her return, to find the grey figure 
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who had preceded her up the lane ak*ead7 sitting 
under the big chimney by the peat-fire which 
burnt on the hearth in the old farm kitchen. 

" Ach-y-fi ! is it thee, ddifor, appearing 
like a ghost as usual ? '' 

" Yes, it is me," said a trembling voice. 

" It was thee, then, who walked up the dark 
lane before me like a bwcci as thou art." 

** Yes, it was me," said the man with a sigh. 

Looking at him, Mistress Parry*s irritation 
subsided, and her sharp tones changed to a 
pitiful tenderness. " Well, well ! pwr fellow ! 
Marged will give thee a bowl of cawl there in 
the chimney corner." 

With a groan of weariness the beggar ac- 
cepted the offered hospitality. About forty years 
of age, he looked many years older ; haggard 
and worn with continual walking, weary and 
faint with hunger, and ever haunted by some 
mysterious dread. His clothes hung in tatters 
about his shrivelled form ; his worn-out shoes 
were white with the dust of travel ; all his 
worldly possessions he carried in a canvas wallet 
which hung over his shoulders ; in his right 
hand he clutched a thick-headed staff, which he 
seemed reluctant to part with even for a 
moment. 
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" Lay thy stafF by, man I No one will hurt 
thee here ; and make haste with that cawl, 
Marged." 

The man laid his stafF aside, and stretched 
out his legs, leaning back on the oak settle 
with another sigh, which told a tale of weakness 
and weariness. His grey eyes roamed inces- 
santly into the dark corners of the kitchen, his 
lips moved, though his words were inaudible, 
and, with a frightened look of some hunted 
creature, he glanced continually towards the 
open doorway. 

" Where hast been the last three months i " 
said the mistress. 

" I have been," he said in a hollow voice, 
his eyes fixed hungrily upon the bowl which 
Marged was filling for him — " I have been 
north, south, east, west. The winds blow cold 
over Llangefelach, and I have been there ! The 
sun has been scorching the sand-hills of 
Glamorgan, and I have been there ! The 
snow lies deep on Cader Idris, and I have been 
there ! but I have not found rest 1 " 

Meanwhile the farm-servants who had 
trooped in to their supper had hailed with glee 
the advent of the beggar, for it meant fun for 
them, and something to tease and laugh at. 
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** Hallo, Cadifor 1 ** said Twm, the most 
boisterous and reckless of the company, *' hast 
been to the market ? Shdn Powell was singing 
his ballads there^ and said he was coming here 
to-night." 

Before he had finished speaking, the beggar 
had seized his wallet and staff, and rushed 
headlong through the open doorway, leaving 
the coveted " cawl '* untasted. There was a 
roar of laughter as he disappeared through the 
doorway. Mistress Parry in vain calling him to 
return. Over the stubble in the yard, over 
the stream at the bottom, and through the gap 
into the dark lane, the wretched man fled, and 
neither by hedge-row nor bank did he rest, 
until many miles lay between him and 
Bryneidon. 

*' How darest thou, stupid lout ? " said the 
mistress. " This is the second time thou hast 
frightened that poor wanderer away. Next 
time, thou wilt be turned from my door on the 
instant, remember I " And drawing her red scarf 
tightly round her shoulders, her heels and her 
walking-stick tapping the stone floor, she 
turned angrily away and left the servants to 
their supper. 
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Robin, the new shepherd, who was about to 
have his first meal at Bryneidon, forgot to 
sit down as he^ stared open-mouthed after the 
flying beggar. 

** Dear God ! " he said, " have I come so 
far to meet Cadifor Gwynne again ? " 

*' Dost know him ? " said Twm, with great 
interest. " He is one of the * travellers ' who 
comes here three or four times every year, 
always hiding from Shon Powell and Shon 
Powell always looking for him. Jar-i ! I won't 
stand easy in my * does ' ^ till I have seen them 
meet, whatever the mistress says." 

" Let me have my cawl first," said Robin, 
"and I will tell you about him." And, after 
supper, they sat round the fire, though it 
was June, Mistress Parry herself joining the 
circle and sitting in the high-backed beehive 
chair. 

" 1 knew them both," said Robin, " when I 

I Wooden shoes. 
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was a lad, very little younger than they were^ 
though I think time has dealt more hardly^ 
with Cadifor than with me. *Twas up o» 
the wool-mountains, where I worked on my^ 
father's little farm. Shdn Powell and Cadifor 
Gwynne were shepherds on two neighbouring 
farms; their sheep grazed on die same 
mountains, and they were always together^ 
Every one talked of their strong friendship.. 
Cadifor could play on the flute, and Shon Powell 
made a harp for himself, and played on it too. 
Dei anwl ! how he played and won a prize at 
the Eisteddfod 1 Well, Arianwen Hughes 
lived down in the valley with her father and 
mother, and Shon Powell, when he saw her 
at the 'Steddfod, fell in love with her, and she 
with him, for he looked a fine fellow in his 
new smock-frock and his gaiters, when he 
played his harp on the platform. Everybody 
shouted and cheered when one of the grand 
ladies hung the prize round his neck in a^ 
pretty silk bag, while Sh6n bent his head before 
her. 

" The lasses tied a wreath of flowers to his 
crook. Oh ! it was a grand day for him I 
Well do I remember! He only laughed at 
the cheers, and the prize, and the wreath on 
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his crook ; but when Arianwen shook hands 
with him you could see him redden through 
his dark skin. No one rejoiced more than 
Cadifor that day, and they went up the sheep- 
paths together when the 'Steddfod was over." 

'' Oh Dei I ** said Twm, « that could not 
be our Shon Powell who storms and tears like 
a mad bull when the children crowd round 
him on Fair days, and tease him and call out, 
•* Shon dwl ! hast caught Cadifor yet ? * I have 
seen him white with rage, grinding his teeth 
at the children, his face wet with tears, for they 
never rest till they make him cry. I have 
joined in the fun many times myself." 

"Silence, Twm," said Mistress Parry severely ; 
^^ go on, Robin." 

" Well, Shon Powell's master had a son who 
married a rich lass from near Towyn, and her 
father bought a sheep-farm for them far away 
in Scotland. The -young man was not much 
of a farmer, and his father offered Shon Powell 
twenty whole sovereigns if he would go with 
his son to Scodand for a year, to setde him 
into his farm and to see to the sheep and cattle 
for him. 

**Sh6n Powell had made his way with Arianwen 
by this time, and every one knew they were 
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to be wedded as soon as he could afford to 
stock a sheep-farm for himself ; so the twenty 
sovereigns tempted him. 

" Arianwen promised to wait a year for him, 
and ddifor undertook to watch over her at 
'Steddfod and Fair, so that no other man 
should court her during Sh6n*s absence ; but 
he was false to his friend — though, poor fellow, 
many people pitied him, for they said Arianwen 
was too fair a woman to be much in her 
company without loving her. Anyway, she often 
strayed up the hills and Cadifor met her on 
the sheep-paths, and talked about Shon ; but 
the meetings grew more frequent, and Cadifor's 
flute was even sweeter in her ears than Shon's 
harp had been ; and before Shon came home at 
the end of the year she had married his false 
friend, and they lived together in a little 
thatched cottage on the mountain-side. 

** When Shon, on his return, found out what 
had happened he grew mad with rage and love, 
and swore if he caught Cadifor by field or by 
ford, by wood or by mountain, he would kill 
him as he would kill a wolf— and everybody 
knew he would do so. But Cadifor fled for 
his life, and was nowhere to be seen on sheep- 
path or moor. 
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" Shon Powell grew rrtore and more furious, 
until at last he was tied with ropes, and carried 
away to a mad-house in Glamorgan, and then 
Cadifor came home, and before long a child 
was born to him and Arianwen. She had 
pined and fretted ever since Shdn's return, for 
Cadifor had lied to her, and had made her 
believe that his rival was false to he?. 

" When the baby was born she died, and 
the little one with her. So Cadifor lived alone 
on the wool-mountains ; his flute was silent, 
and his sheep went astray, and he grew thin 
and melancholy, until at last people were afraid 
to meet him as he roamed about the mountains 
like a spirit. 

" One day news came that Shon Powell was 
well again, and had come home to his own 
place. Dei anwl I there was a talk in every 
farm and in every village ! but Cadifor never 
waited to hear it. He disappeared like the grey 
mist of the morning, and no one had ever seen 
him or heard of him on the wool-mountains 
since, and I never thought to see him again." 

*'God grant they may never meet," said 
the mistress. "Now I understand why the 
one should be always fleeing and the other 
always pursuing." 
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**It seems a pity, too," said Twm, "when 
they are so near meeting sometimes " 

"Twm, thou art a fool!'* said the old 
dame, *^and a cruel fool! Go to bed/* and 
Twm shuffled ofF obediently, but with a 
mischievous twinkle in his eye. 
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CHAPTER III 

A FEW weeks later on there was a ** Fair " at 
Rhydavon, the little town which lay down by 
the river three miles from Bryneidon. 

Twm was there, and Mari the milkmaid, and, 
in spite of the dust and heat, they had a happy 
day, visiting one gingerbread-stall after another, 
where Twm spent a fortune in " treating *' his 
companion, who went home in the evening 
jubilant, her pocket-handkerchief full of nuts, 
cakes, and apples. But Twm loitered, for Shon 
Powell, in a rich, sonorous bass voice, was 
singing a ballad in the street which held the 
crowd around him enthralled. 

Beyond the ring of listeners, however, there 
was gathering another crowd of boys, beggars 
and idlers, with jibes and hootings, and even 
sticks and stones, prepared for the ballad-singer 
when his song should be over. Twm scented 
fun in the fray, and for that he would willingly 
sacrifice his supper. 
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" Shon dwl I Shon dwl ! " * cried the children, 
" hast caught Cadifor yet ? ** 

The ballad-singer*s face changed ; the ex- 
pression of rapt enjoyment with which he had 
trolled out his song gave place to one of rage, 
as he turned in a mad rush upon his tormentors. 
" Cadifor 1 Cadifor 1 " reached his ears from every 
direction, mixed with shouts of derision, until 
he writhed, and fell to the ground in the fury 
of his anger, and, losing all control over himself, 
rolled in the dust, his face wet with tears of 
mad passion. This was all the children wanted. 
After this, they knew from experience, there 
would be no more fun, and Twm took his way 
home to Bryneidon well satisfied with his 
evening's entertainment. 

In a few moments Shon Powell seemed 
somewhat restored to calmness, and to have 
regained what senses he was possessed of, for, 
on rising from the dust, and seeing that his 
tormentors had dispersed, he picked up his 
wallet and his packet of ballads and took his way 
over the bridge and out towards the country, 
turning round sometimes to shake his fist at the 
cruel town, and to pour out imprecations and 
curses upon it through the darkening twilight. 

1 *' Dwl " « mad. 
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When Twm returned from the "Fair," it 
was to find Cadifor Gwynne already seated 
under the big chimney drinking his cawl, while 
Mistress Parry sat in the beehive chair, knitting, 
and endeavouring to gather from the frightened 
beggar where his wanderings had led him since 
he had last sought the shelter of her roof and 
been so ruthlessly driven from it by Twm's 
thoughtless mischief. 

Peering furtively into the corners, looking 
anxiously into the darkening farm-yard, Cadifor 
answered her questions, and gradually, under 
her kindly sympathy, became less nervous and 
agitated. He drank his cawl and ate his 
bread and cheese hungrily, and at last Betto 
escorted him to the door of the hay-loft, and, 
closing it on the latch only, left the weary 
man to his rest in the sweet dry hay. 
No light was allowed the vagrants, but the 
moon was rising, and Cadifor knew his way 
well. 

Later on in the evening, when all the farm- 
servants had gathered round the hearth, and 
Mari was recounting the glories of the Fair, 
they heard a loud voice demanding admit- 
tance, and the thump of a heavy stick at the 
door. 
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**Opcn to me I am Shon Powdl," and Twm 
opened the door eagerly. 

Sh6n entered like a blustering gale of wind, 
with his customary inquiry, ** Where is Cadifor ? 
have you seen him ? " 

The usual answer to this question, given at 
all times, regardless of truth, was : " Oh I Cadifor 
was here a week or fortnight ago. He is gone 
to Caer Madoc. Thou wilt find him there 
to-morrow." And, easily satisfied, Shon would 
cast away wallet and staff, and give himself up 
to the enjoyment of a good meal and the 
comfort of a cheerful fire, solacing himself 
with the words, ** To-morrow 1*11 catch 
him ! " 

*' Sit thee down, Shon bach," said the mistress 
kindly, and he leant his broad shoulders against 
the white-washed walls and stretched his long 
legs to the blazing peat. He glowered moodily 
at the fire while Marged filled for him a bowl 
of barley bread and buttermilk. When he had 
made a good supper and seemed more amenable 
to reason, Mistress Parry ventured to ask him 
a few questions, but they were received with 
stolid indiflTerence. Getting no answer, the 
mistress at last rose and left the kitchen, calling 
Twm aside, and bidding him see that Shon was 
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safely housed in the barn — "the barn, dost 
hear, and not the hay-loft," she said, with a 
meaning look, reminding him that Cadifor 
was there ; " and more,'* she added, " be sure 
that to-morrow morning the barn-door is kept 
locked until Cadifor is well on his way ; I 
would not have them meet here, and — remember, 
no smoking and no candle I " 

** No, no, mem, the moon is as light as day," 
and Twm returned to the hearth where Shon 
Powell still sat brooding over the fire. 

** Thee's been to the Fair to-day, Shon ; I saw 
thee there. 'Twas a fine ballad thou wert singing 
— hast any to sell ? " 

Shon sulkily drew some long slips of printed 
verses from his wallet, and held them towards 
the company. 

"Not for me," said Twm, "but I'll buy 
one for Mari, for she can read like a parson," 
and he paid a half-penny for it and handed 
it to the girl, who, by the light of the 
rush candle held close to the paper, read 
out the words in a sing-song monotonous 
voice. 

" Stop ! " cried Shon, " put music to it." 
And, with his chin in the air and his shoulders 
thrown back, he sang in a voice of such tender 
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pathos, that Mistress Parry came and stood at 
the door to listen. 

I'll ne'er forget that leafy shade 1 
I'll ne'er forget that winsmne maidl 
But there no more her form I see^ 
So Berwen Banks are sad to me. 

** Didn't Cadifor once sing us that song ? ** 
said Twm, with that dangerous gleam in his 
eye which every one knew meant " fun at any 
pnce. 

In a moment Shon's music had fled and the 
evil spirit was upon him ag^n. " He can't 
sing," he shouted, "he can't sing! Give me 
his flute, and I'll smash it to pieces 1 " and, 
starting to his feet, he grew loud and boisterous, 
gradually working himself up into a fury. The 
servants, as was their wont, had at first laughed 
and followed Twm's lead, but presently getting 
frightened, they endeavoured to pacify the 
frantic man with promises of revenge. " Cadifor 
is only gone to Caer Madoc. Thee'll catch him 
there to-morrow ! " they said. 

"What if he knew," whispered Mari to 
Betto, " that Cadifor is now asleep in the hay- 
loft ? " 

" It wouldn't take him long to cross the 
yard," said Betto. " But indeed I'm frightened 
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of him ; *tis quite time to go to bed, what- 
ever ! " 

" To bed all," said the mistress, and, under 
her firm rule, there was no loitering. The 
maids left their wooden shoes in the kitchen 
and ran softly up the bare stairs, the men 
retired to their beds over the stable, Twm alone 
lingering to help Sh6n with his wallet and staff 
before leading him across the farm-yard to 
his resting-place for the night. 

The spirit of mischief once more took posses- 
sion of Twm, and, passing the barn-door, 
contrary to the mistress's orders, he opened 
that leading to the hay-loft. " Now — up the 
stairs, Sh6n, and turn to the left ; thee know'st 
the way" — for he knew that Cadifor had 
turned to the right, and he did not wish the 
two enemies to meet until the dawn should 
reveal to each the other's presence. He 
chuckled to himself as he recrossed the yard. 
" Jar-i ! " he said, " I must get up early to- 
morrow if I want to see the fun. I wouldn't 
miss the sight for the world. There'll be a fine 
fight when they wake up and see each other 1 
They can't be much hurt in the soft hay/' 

But he was disappointed, for, on rising early 
the next morning and peeping into the hay-loft 
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he saw the two men, lying apparently quietly 
asleep at opposite ends of the loft. 

" Beggars are always lazy," he thought, and 
at breakfast, when Shon came in silently, and 
sat down with the servants to his milk-porridge 
and barley bread, Twm thought his manoeuvres 
had fallen flat. Shon ate his breakfast quietly. 

"There's nice he is this morning!" whis- 
pered Mari to Betto ; ** nobody would think 
that he wasn't wise.'* Indeed, he seemed at 
peace with the whole world. Breakfast over, he 
prepared to start afresh on his endless tramps 
over moor and mountain. He shouldered his 
wallet, which, with her accustomed charity, 
Mistress Parry had ordered to be well filled 
with sufficient bread and cheese for a day's 
travel. Bowing low to the mistress, he de- 
livered himself in a loud voice of his usual 
parting greeting, " Well, da bo chi ! good betide 
you till I come again," and, stafF in hand, he 
crossed the farm-yard and disappeared through 
the gap into the shady lane. As he passed the 
hay-loft door, he administered to it three 
thundering blows with the knobbed head of 
his thick staff, a freak which caused the servants 
much amusement. 

** Cadifor has gone, as usual, without brcak- 
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fast, I suppose," said Mistress Pariy, "pwr 
fellow ! I hope he and Shon have not taken 
the same road." 

Later on in the day, Mari went searching 
for eggs in the hay-loft, but returned quickly, 
white and trembling, " Oh ! Mestress fach ! " 
she sobbed, ** Cadifor is not gone, he is lying 
stiU in the hay. I think he is dead ! " and when 
Mistress Parry herself walked up to the hay-loft, 
followed by the gaping and horrified servants, 
they found the beggar lying stiff and cold on 
the hay. The hunted and frightened look 
which he had worn during lifetime had fled, 
and a calm and restful expression had settled 
down on the harassed face ; there was almost 
a smile upon the lips. 

" He was dreaming that he was playing his 
flute on the mountain-side to Arianwen, I 
should think," said Mari. 

" Anyway, he died suddenly,** said Mistress 
Parry, " and, to all appearance. Death has been 
kinder to him than Life was.** 

Robin pointed silently to a purple mark 
on the temple, and Twm felt as if he were 
shrivelling up in his ** does.** 

** A fall, no doubt,** said the mistress ; " you 
know he had fits sometimes.** 
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Her word was law, and no more was said 
about the purple mark ; but in her own dear, 
clever mind, Mistress Parry made a shrewd 
guess as to the cause of Cadifor's death ; but, 
like a " cute ** Welshwoman, she kept her 
suspicions to herself, and satisfied her conscience 
by dismissing Twm, who solaced himself by 
marrying Mari. 

For many years Shon Powell continued his 
periodical visits to Bryneidon, even till his 
strong form was bent and his black hair had 
turned to silver ; but it was remarked that he 
never again heralded his arrival with the question, 
•< Where is Cadifor ? •' 
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CHAPTER I 

For miles before it reached the little hamlet of 
Rhydynys, the river Erwyn glided in calm and 
graceful curves through meadows, woods, and 
valleys ; but there came a time when rocks 
and falls and narrow straits obstructed the 
even tenor of its way, and, as it passed under 
the walls of the ruined castle which gave its 
name to the village, it fretted and foamed as it 
dashed over the boulders and filled the dr with 
its rushing sound. High above it the castle 
stood grey and frowning, its ivy-covered 
turrets still defying the ravages of time and 
weather. 

Its owner, Lord Meldrin, took no interest in 
crumbling ruins. Being a practical, unsenti- 
mental modern man, he valued his farms and 
his railways more than the moss-grown homes 
of his ancestors ; except, indeed, that particular 
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home on the confines of the county in which 
he resided ; but that was quite thirty miles away^ 
so Rhydynys Castle was left to the bats and 
owls, though very little restoration would have 
rendered part of it perfectly habitable. Near it, 
and almost in its shadow, stood the Black Mill. 
Just where the rocks were roughest and the 
foam rose highest, it reared lis qu^nt grey 
gables. It was old, very old, as its carved 
lintels and black oak rafters showed, and die 
villagers were wont to boast that they possessed 
the most ancient castle and mill in Wales. 

John Rice, the miller, too, was an important 
personage in the village. His ancestors were 
supposed to have been connected with the 
Meldrins ; certainly he bore the same family 
name, and, when he walked to chapel on Sun- 
days dressed in his mulberry coat and white 
waistcoat, his friends imagined they saw a 
strong resemblance between him and the old 
lord, who sometimes drove through the village, 
haughty and proud-looking, with never a word 
of friendly greeting to the tenants who paid 
their small rents so regularly, and thus helped 
to make up his large income. 

John Rice was not proud — oh ! dear, no ! The 
joUiest man I the truest friend ! the most 
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honest miller within miles around, and he had 
thriven and grown rich with his honest toil. 

There was an old tradition which told how a 
younger son of the Rices of days -gone by had 
offended his father and been banished from the 
castle, and, to mortify his friends, had built the 
old mill almost at their gates, working and 
toiling amongst them, marrying a peasant girl, 
and living a peaceful, uneventful life while his 
father and brothers were plunged in the restless 
wars of those early times. 

John Rice was proud of one thing — ^his 
motherless daughter Gwenda, who kept house 
for him, and who could speak and read English 
as well as, nay better than, he could himself. 
She dreamed her dreams in the old bare rooms 
looking up at the frowning castle and weaving 
around it all sorts of foolish girlish fancies. 

She would sit for hours knitting in the shady 
orchard listening to the rush of the river. It 
whispered, it sang, it called to her : " Gwenda 1 
Gwenda, come out ! " And she would stray 
through the orchard and up the rugged path 
to the ruined castle walls, taking with her a 
worm-eaten leather-bound book from the 
quaint carved bookcase which stood in the 
corner of the kitchen. Often she sat in 
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the same place on the crumbled masomy, look- 
ing down at the fretting river, the little sleepy 
hamlet, and the old mill whose wheel was seldom 
silent Often, too, she turned to the same page 
which told the tale of how, in the days long 
passed, an old Meldrin had harshly turned his 
second son John from his doors for a small 
offence, while condoning the sins and short- 
comings of lorwerth, his eldest son. 

**John did well and bravely," she thought, 
and she was proud to know his blood ran in 
her veins. A toiler ! a man of the people, like 
her father ! He had done nobly. She would 
have done the same had she been a man and so 
unjusdy treated. Still, her dreams were always 
of those who had dwelt in the castle, and not of 
those who had worked the old mill. 

She turned over another yellow leaf and 
read : " but never a man of all the Rices so 
graced the Castle of Rhydynys, so favoured his 
people, or was so honoured by his country, as 
lorwerth, the gallant and debonair, the grand- 
son of that old Lord Meldrin who turned out 
his son John. This young man was fair to 
look upon, of a dark complexion, and a noble 
frame, brave and pleasant in his manners, and, 
moreover, a singer of sweet songs-'* This 
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lorwerth haunted her mind and heart. In the 
rush of the river she heard his name, and at 
night in her little room, under that ivied gable, 
she dreamed that he lived once more upon earth, 
that he spoke to her and sang his sweet songs, 
and roamed with her on the banks of the 
Erwyn. 

She turned to look at a rusty iron dooi 
which remained intact under a moss-grown 
archway. " Where does it lead to ? " she 
wondered. " There is space in that tower for a 
room. Oh ! if it would only open and dis- 
close * lorwerth the gallant and debonair ! ' " 

Her father's voice roused her from her 
musings with a start " Gwenda ! " he called 
from the mill door, ** Gwenda merch-i ? tea ! '* 

" Tea ! " she exclaimed, laughingly closing 
the old book ; " how the time has slipped by ! 
lorwerth, 'twas your fault." And she tapped 
playfully on the iron door before running 
down the steep slope to the mill orchard. 
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That night there was to be a "Cynos" at 
the Black MilL All the corn that had been 
garnered at Penlan, the largest farm in the 
neighbourhood, would be dried and ground^ 
and there would be a large gathering of young 
men and maidens, who woidd sit up all night 
to watch the roasting corn, to tell thdu: tales 
and sing their songs together. 

The kiln was heated, the floors were clean 
swept, and towards evening the brilliant scarlet 
and blue carts arrived, laden with their sacks 
of corn. 

" Go and rest," s^d John Rice, ** and sleep 
for an hour if thou canst, child, or thou wilt be 
too tired to sit up to-night ! " But Gwenda 
laughed the notion to scorn, and busied herself 
indefatigably with the preparations for the 
"Cynos." The fires should be bright, the 
roasting-pan should be clean, a good midnight 
meal should be ready for the merry company ; 
for the Black Mill was celebrated for its jolly 
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gatherings at the time of the grinding of the 
year's corn. 

Gwenda would have enjoyed it as much as 
any one had not Simon Powell, the farmer's son, 
somewhat persecuted her with his attentions. 

Around the glowing kiln they sat all night, 
watching the roasting corn which filled the 
baking-room with its hot, sweet odour. 

John Rice outshone himself in the variety 
and fun of his stories. Mari, the milkmaid at 
Penlan, sang songs of the harvest field, and the 
whole company joined in the boisterous but 
musical chorus ; every voice was true, if rough 
and unpolished, so the harmony went well, 
filling up the old mill and rolling out on the 
night-breeze to die away in the roar of the 
river outside. 

*'The wind has changed, so the river is 
telling us,*' said Simon, looking at Gwenda ; 
" 'twill be fine for the nutting this season." 

" For my part," said Mari, " I could not live 
with this rushing always in my ears. Doesn't 
it moider thee, Gwenda ? " 

"No, no," said the girl, "I scarcely hear 
it, but I could not do without it — oh 1 no, 
indeed ! " 

At midnight a plentiful meal of coffee, with 
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wheaten and barley bread and sweet fresh 
butter, was handed round, Gwenda and old 
Matti, the servant and factotum at the mill, 
waiting upon the guests. Then, in the glowing 
light of the kiln fire, they began their songs 
and stories once more, and, with jokes and 
laughter, they passed the hours of the night. 
The story that interested Gwenda most of all 
was told by a shepherd who had just returned 
from the south of the county, of how old Lord 
Meldrin died suddenly, his estates falling to 
his grandson, a youth of five-and-twenty. 

*' What sort of a landlord will he make, I 
wonder ? " said the miller. " I have heard he 
is no Tory, and that the farmers round Castle 
Meldrin speak well of him." 

No one listened much, no one cared, no one 
thought any more of the old lord whose still 
form, with its white, upturned face, was lying 
in his spacious bedroom, surrounded by the 
trappings of woe, while all the attention and 
interest of the household were already centred 
in the new Lord Meldrin, who sat in the 
dining-room below, writing and reading alter- 
nately to while away the hours of the long day 
before the funeral. 

No one thought of him — that is, except 
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Gwenda, who had once seen the hard, cold face, 
and could not now restrain her thoughts from 
dwelling on his death, 

" Poor old man ! " she thought, " is there 
any one to weep for him and to pray for him, 
I wonder?" 

In the grey of the morning, when the corn 
was all roasted and ready for grinding, and the 
lads and lassies, after a generous breakfast in 
the mill kitchen, had gone home to their daily 
work, the Penlan servants and their mistress 
alone remaining to help with the grinding of 
the corn, then Gwenda went to her tiny bed- 
room under the ivied gable to dress and " tidy 
herself" after the night's watching. 

Looking up at the castle, which boomed grey 
and cold against the rising sun, she knelt at 
her little window and added to her simple 
prayer a petition for forgiveness for the old 
lord, and for rest to his soul. How they 
would have laughed at her, those noisy bluster- 
ing youths and maidens who were trooping up 
the hill together after their night of story-telling 
and singing, she knew too well. But Gwenda 
had many curious ways. 

" Thee mustn't be so cold to Simon Powell, 
merch-i," said her father, while he baled the 
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roasted corn into the sack which Gwenda held 
open for him ; ^* 'twould be a good matdi for 
thee. Doesn't like him, my lass ? ** 

** Ohy datta,^ no 1 " said the girl, idling up 
to him, and leaning her soft cheek on his mealy 
coat-sleeve ; " I want only to stay always with 
you at the Black Mill to keep house for you, 
and to feed the fowls, and to dream my 
dreams." 

** Oh I those wonderful dreams,** said the 
miller, pressing her close to his side, and kissing 
the brown head that leant upon him. ^* Is 
there never a sweetheart who comes into those 
dreams, Gwenda ? " 

"Well, yes, datta, he often comes, and he 
roams with me round the castle walls ; when he 
comes in reality, then I will marry him ! But he 
will be a spirit, for he is dead long ago ! — ^long 
ago!" 

"Twt, twt, child, thee must wake up now 
from thy dreams, and look about for a husband 
of flesh and blood. I am afraid the rush of 
the river has doited thee ■ " 

" No, no," said Gwenda, " Tm not doited ! 
The river is my friend and companion." 

All day the grinding went on in the dusty, 

» Daddy. 
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draughty mill, the clap-clap of the wheel and 
the clattering of the women's tongues vieing 
with the roar of the riven 

Gwenda sang at her work ; and when in the 
afternoon, the grinding finished, the brilliant 
carts and the farm servants had gone away with 
their store of meal for the year, Gwenda was 
glad to throw herself down on the black oak 
settle and sleep the sleep of youth and 
innocence. 

John Rice came in once or twice to look 
at her. "That's right," he said to himself; 
** she'll be as lively as a minnow when I wake 
her up for tea, and it always takes me three 
nights' sleep to get rested after a * Cynos,' 
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CHAPTER III 

In the large library at Castle Meldrin the new 
owner sat surrounded by plans and papers, 
his agent sitting opposite to him at a small 
table. 

" These are all right, Howells ; I will make 
no unnecessary alterations in my grandfather's 
plans, and none at all if I can help it for some 
time ; but I do mean to come more into touch with 
my tenants than he did. You have called many 
of my ideas quixotic ; perhaps, as time goes on, 
and you learn that my warmest interests are 
centred in the peasants and farmers on my 
estate, you will realise that I am in earnest in 
my schemes of reform. You will scarcely 
believe me, I daresay, but I should be thankful 
if Providence had made me a worker in the 
world, if I had been born to the necessity of 
earning my own livelihood by the sweat of 
my brow ; but, as you have many times told 
me, it is no use quarrelling with one's fate.'* 

" Let me sign those papers at once, for next 
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week I shall be leaving home for some time. 
I shall take a walking tour over all my property, 
and try to make acquaintance with my tenants 
in an informal manner. I can safely leave 
everything in your hands." 

And early in the following week he began 
his pilgrimage with a short railway journey, 
alighting at a small station where he was 
unknown, and with knickerbockers, strong boots, 
and knapsack he tramped away with a light 
heart, thoroughly enjoying his freedom. Avoid- 
ing the towns, he turned his face to the blue 
and brown hills which rose in billowy waves 
towards the north-west of the country, resting 
by hedgerows and sleeping at farm-houses, 
earning for himself everywhere the love and 
friendship of the warm-hearted people whom 
his grandfather had never known or trusted. 

" Lord Meldrin ! was he ? '* said a farmer's 
wife, as their guest departed through the stubble 
of the farmyard. " Well, anwl ! anwl 1 why 
didn't thee tell me, so that I might have 
^ cootchied ' oftener to him, and dir, dir, how 
little Will climbed all over him last night 1 — ^well, 
indeed 1 " 

It was late in the afternoon of an autumn 
day when our traveller reached Rhydynys. He 
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had often fished in the upper reaches of the 
sparkling Erwyn, but his wanderings had not 
led him to diis hamlet, though he had fdt much 
interest in the old castle of whose beauty 
of architecture he had often heard. He would 
see it for himself, and, if possible, would stay 
the relendess ravages of decay. 

Through the pleasant meadows he made his 
way to the village, the limpid river flowing 
peacefully beside him between its bordering 
of hazel beeches and loosestrife ; but as he 
neared the hamlet, the sound of rushing 
waters caught his ears. "Ah, ha, my placid 
friend," he said, looking at the river, " you have 
had a fair smooth brow for many miles, but if I 
mistake not, there is trouble in store for you.^ 

Later on in the evening, while resting in 
a simple inn, he watched the sun as it set in 
golden splendour. " Now for the casde ! " he 
said, as the last golden ray departed. 

Its grey, ivy-mantled walls were visible from 
where he sat, and he was soon passing under 
the mossy archway of the principal entrance. 
On each side stood the battlemented towers 
crumbling to decay, beyond them many a 
buttress and arch, their oudines softened by 
the moss of ages. 
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In many parts the walls were still intact, re- 
quiring but a small outlay to make them once 
more strong and habitable. 

" Why, I might come and stay here some- 
times," he thought, " if only a few rooms 
were restored ; I should love to have a home 
here amongst these sylvan scenes. Ah, poor 
old river, now I see the cause of your fret and 
fume ; from here on I fear you will have but a 
chequered career! Here is an iron door." 
And he endeavoured to open it, but in vain, 
so, climbing easily up the ruined tower wall, 
he let himself down by the ivy branches into 
the roofless interior. 

An owl flew hooting away, and the rooks 
cawed reproachfiilly. Suddenly he heard a 
footstep on the crumbling stones outside, and, 
peering through a loophole, was startled by the 
sight which met his eyes, for Gwenda stood 
there in all her girlish beauty, her hair blown 
about by the evening breeze, her light blue 
eyes with their black lashes fixed on the iron 
door upon which she tapped gently. " lorwerth," 
she whispered, " do you hear me calling ? Do 
you hear the river calling ? Come out, indeed 1 
I have been a long time waiting." 

Inside Lord Meldrin stood astonished. 
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What did it mean — this fair girl so like the 
beauties whose portraits graced the walls of 
Castle Meldrin ? 

He rubbed his eyes to make sure he was 
not dreaming, and looked again thrqugh the 
narrow aperture. Gwenda had changed her 
attitude — she was laughing at her own nonsense. 
" Oh ! there's a foolish girl I am ! " she said, 
as she stooped to gather some flowers which 
grew in the walls. 

An irresistible impulse came over the watcher, 
and, trying the door from the inside, he found 
but little difficulty in pushing it open, though 
weeds and briars had overgrown the entrance. 

Gwenda stood transfixed before the door, as 
she saw it open with a firm, strong movement. 
In another moment it was wide open, and 
Lord Meldrin stood revealed. 

" Oh, anwl ! " said Gwenda, clasping her 
hands, " what have I done ? Who are you ? " 

" I am lorwerth Rice Rice, and you called 
me. 

" I have been calling you aU my life and 
dreaming about you, but I didn't believe you 
would come " 

" And who are you ? " asked Lord Meldrin. 

" My name is Gwenda ; I am John Rice the 
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miller's daughter. My mother was a poor 
woman from Rhydynys ; she was good and 
beautiful as an angel." 

" I am sure of it, and I knew you must be 
a Rice by those light blue eyes and black 
lashes ! I have heard the old story, but I never 
knew I had such a lovely cousin in the old 
Black Mill." 

** You are not a spirit, then ? " said Gwenda, 
in a slightly disparaging tone. " This is the 
lorwerth I was calling, whatever." And she 
turned over a yellow page in the old book 
which she carried. 

'' Listen," she said : " * but never a man of all 
the Rices so graced the castle of Rhydynys, 
so favoured his people, or was so honoured 
by his country as " lorwerth the gallant and 
debonair," the grandson of that old Lord 
Meldrin who turned out his son John. This 
young man was fair to look upon, of a dark 
complexion and a noble frame ; brave and 
pleasant in his manners, and, moreover, a singer 
of sweet songs. ' " 

" By jove \ the description is too flattering 
for me. I wish I were all that, if it would please 
you ; but a spirit, I cannot be, even to gratify 
your wishes 1 Shall we shake hands ? " 
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Gwenda placed hers shyly in the strong 
brown palm, and felt indeed it was no spirit 
who so warmly grasped her hand. 

" How lovely it is here ! and how strange 
to think I have never been here before ! " 

Together they crossed the grass-grown court- 
yard, and looked down at the beautiful valley of 
the Erwyn. 

" There's the mill,'* said Gwenda-^** my dear 
old home/' 

" How beautiful ! how picturesque ! How 
peaceful the village looks 1 How lovely that 
glow in the west, and this wild rush of 
waters ! I seem to have known it for years, 
and to have walked here with you many times 
before ! " 

"Well, indeed, in my dreams you have,'* 
said the girl, laughing. 

And round the old walls they strayed to- 
gether, Gwenda pointing out every spot of 
interest or beauty until the moon rose in the 
clear evening sky. 

"This side of the castle might easily be 
restored. I will set about it at once," said 
lorwerth. 

Gwenda clasped his hands in delight " Oh ! 
there's a happy girl I am ! " she said ; " I never 
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thought my dreams would come true But 

there's datta calling me to supper." 

" I am coming too," said lorwerth ; " will 
there be a hunch of bread and cheese for me ? " 

" Oh ! yes indeed, and a glass of cwrw or 
meth if you like. But is it true indeed, in- 
deed, that you are lorwerth Rice Rice, Lord 
Meldrin?" 

"Yes, indeed, indeed, quite true," said 
lorwerth, laughing ; ** but let us forget Lord 
Meldrin, and think of me only as your cousin 
Jorwerth." 

And sitting at supper on the old Black 
Mill they told John Rice the wonderful story. 

He was not much impressed, but with true 
Welsh hospitality made his guest welcome. 

lorwerth stayed many weeks in the village, 
and every day he and Gwenda roamed about 
the old castle and down in the meadows and 
in the hazel-wood where the nuts were red 
and ripe, and somehow or other, as the time 
slipped by, she ceased to regret that her lover 
was no spirit 

"Listen," she said one day with raised 
finger, " to the rush of the river ! It says quite 
plainly, * lorwerth ! lorwerth ! lorwerth !'" And 
he listened, holding the nut-branch down to her. 
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"Wdl, to mc, sweet, it seems to say 
* Gwenda ! Gwenda ! Gwenda ! ' '* 

And thus it came to pass that Gwenda's 
dreams were realised, for Lord Meldrin married 
the miller's daughter, and in after-years no 
one was ever heard to suggest that the Rices 
of Castle Meldrin had reaped anything but 
good from the admixture of peasant blood 
which came to them from their connection with 
the old Black MUL 
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" Mother ! " said Esther Lloyd, bending over 
her knitting, " I have something to tell you." 

" And I have something to tell thee," said 
her mother ; " but what is thy news ? " 

" Well, 'tis — I am going to be married — next 
month — to Rhys Owen." 

** What art saying ? To Rhys of the Mill ? 
What's the child thinking about ? " 

^ 'Tis true, mother ; I have promised — ^I am 
so sorry for him." 

" Sorry for him ? " said her mother, ** Of 
course, we are all sorry for him ; but — marry 
him 1 Art mad, lodes ? " 

" Well, he's very kind, he's steady, he's rich, 
they say, he's good looking, and is very fond 
of me. What is there against him, then ? " 

" What is there against him ? Dost remem- 
ber thee'd have to live in that old windmill — 
and with Simon, his brother, sharing thy 
hearth and thy board ? Art not afraid ? " 
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" Yes, I remember," answered Esther 
quietly, but with a shudder which she was 
careful to hide from her mother. " Rhys says 
I won*t see much of him ; he is keeping to 
himself in the old gable." 

" And who do they say is keeping with him 
there ? " answered her mother ; " ach-y-fi ! " — 
and she made no secret of her shudder — '^ my 
daughter to live in a place that people are afraid 
to pass after sunset! 'Tis nonsense, lass; 
thou'lt change thy mind ! " 

" Never ; I have promised, and I will keep 
my word." 

" Listen to my news, then, thou little fool ! " 
answered Ruth Lloyd angrily. " Who dost 
think came here yesterday when thou wert at 
the fair ? Why, Wat Oliver, and 'tis plain to 
see he worships the ground thou tread'st upon. 
Now, there's a man worth having, and a 
beautiful home with him, at the Vron." 

She did not see how every vestige of colour 
had left her daughter's face, nor notice, as she 
clattered about, the little break in the girl's 
voice, as she answered, " He ought to have 
found that out sooner, then ; I have waited 
long enough while he joked and laughed with 
other girls. He will have to do without me 
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now whatever, for I have promised Rhys, and I 
will keep my promise." 

" Keep it, then, and ^ut thyself up in that 
old windmill with that *Bwci bal,'^ Simon 
Owen 1 " 

Esther said nothing, but went on with her 
knitting. 

A few days before her marriage she met her 
future brother-in-law face to face, as he walked 
where the sea-wrack marked the edge of the 
tide. 

She had never heard a good word of him, 
for every one feared and shunned him ; and on 
his part the whole object of his life seemed to 
be the avoidance of his fellow men. This was 
not difficult, living as he did in the old gable- 
end attached to the gaunt windmill, which stood 
on a rocky knoll overlooking the shore.' 

Yet, in spite of the evil repute in which the 
uncanny Simon Owen was held, in spite of her 
mother's entreaties, the wilful girl was going 
to marry Rhys, his twin brother — and all 
because Wat Qliver had met Olwen Jones at 
the fair, had bought her a fairing, and walked 
home with her in the moonlight. 

'Twas well, therefore, that she should have 

» Bogey. 
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chanced to meet the man who would live under 
the same roof with her. And what did she 
see? 

A man of perhaps thirty years of age, but 
looking sixty ; lined and haggard, gaunt and 
stooping, his scant tow-coloured hair wind- 
blown round his face, in which no line or furrow 
spoke of any kindly feeling. His colourless 
eyes had a cold, stony stare ; his wide, str^ght 
mouth showed a row of yellow teeth, which 
gave his face a cruel and forbidding expression ; 
his voice had a strangely hollow sound, as 
though it came from some deep-sea cave. It 
was no wonder that Esther turned a little pale 
when she met him suddenly in the gloom of 
the twilight. 

" Oh, it's you, is it ? " he said, fixing his 
lifeless grey eyes upon her ; ^* you are Esther 
Lloyd ! " And he smiled, or was it a sneer ? 
She could not be sure. " And you," he said, 
looking her over from top to toe — " you think 
you are going to come between my twin 
brother and me. Well, we'll^see ! " And before 
she could answer he had drawn his grey frieze 
cloak around him and passed on, with a laugh 
so strange and weird that, startled, she hurried 
on her way, that wild, uncanny sound still 
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ringing in her ears — for when Simon Owen 
laughed, people started and stared and left him 
as quickly as possible. Yes, she was a brave 
girl to dare to take up her abode in the old 
windmill, for she did not love Rhys Owen, 
but pitied him only for his lonely life. In a 
moment of compassion, and urged on by a 
little pique against her lover, she had accepted 
him, and was now in a few days to become his 
wife. 

Rhys had rather nervously prepared his 
strange brother for her advent. " Poor 
fellow I " he thought, when Simon received his 
news with a bad grace, " 'tis hard for hinr not 
to be quite like other men, and I will never 
add to his troubles if I can help it." Never- 
theless, having won Esther's consent, in spite of 
Simon's frowns and his muttered anathemas, 
one windy March morning he brought his 
bride home to the old windmill. 

Simon had always lived in the ruined gable 
at the further end of the dwelling-house, taking 
his meals with Rhys, and generally returning at 
once to his own quarters ; but when Esther 
came there to live, he seemed less inclined to 
separate himself from the rest of the family, 
and this, though it chafed the young wife, 
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secretly pleased her husband, to whom it had 
always been a psunful thought that, while he sat 
on the hearth or chatted and gossiped with the 
farmers who brought their corn to be ground, 
his brother was shut away in the old gable- 
end. 

How he spent his time up there alone no- 
body knew, but there were ugly rumours 
afloat in the valley. 

Some people declared they had seen a 
shadowy form enter with Simon, had seen 
them walk together on the shore after sunset, 
in the twilight, in the moonlight, and whenever 
the storm was high. But Rhys ignored, or 
perhaps he never heard, these sinister reports ; 
and had he heard them, nothing would have 
turned his heart from his weird twin brother. 

In vain did Esther endeavour to give her 
husband first place in the household, in vain 
did she place the rush chair in the chimney 
corner in readiness for him when he came in 
from the grinding, for Simon invariably appro- 
priated it, and sitting straight in front of the 
fire, kept the cheerful blaze from every one 
else. 

*^ There's no sense in it, Rhys ! " she ventured 
to say one day. " Everything of the best for 
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Simon, and for thee, whatever he doesn*t want ! 
Indeed, it is making me cross to see thee giving 
up everything to him ! *' 

** Oh ! never mind, lass," said Rhys. " Re- 
member, he is not quite like other men, and 
pity and forgive him." 

"Well, indeed, I would be kind to him, 
if he would let me, but he is looking so angry 
at me ! Why is that, Rhys ? " 

" Well," said the latter, ** I suppose 'tis 
because we have always been together, he and 
I, and now he's afraid that thou wilt come 
between us. After all, merch-i,^ 'tis natural." 

" Well, perhaps," said Esther. " Poor fellow, 
I wouldn't do anything to vex him ! " But 
in her heart she thought, " Natural ! Does 
Rhys think it natural that I should put up 
with Simon's black looks and bitter words ? 
Well, indeed, I don't, then ! " And she shed a 
few tears when her husband had gone to his 
work. 

They were grinding the corn, and the great 
brown arms of the windmill were turning and 
flapping in the strong north wind. The roar 
of their whirling filled the air, and the house 
seemed to tremble with the vibration. 

* Merchi-i ! A term of endeannenl. 
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But nothing could drown the sound of the 
wind. It roared in the chimney, it whistled 
through the keyholes, and round the old gable 
it wailed and shrieked, and Esther shuddered 
as she listened, in doubt whether Simon was 
laughing up there alone, or was it the wind ? 

But she was to grow accustomed to the 
mysterious sounds that haunted that rocky 
knoll. They swept up from the valley with 
mournful wailings, and from the high plateau 
that stretched away inland it seemed to the 
girl that the wild ** cwn annwn," ^ with their 
phantom huntsmen, were rushing down on the 
old windmill. 

At night there were strange knockmgs on 
the doors and shutters, there were cracking and 
groaning in the gaunt brown sails ; but worse 
than all was the blast that shrieked round 
the gable, so like to Simon's uncanny laugh ! 

All this, and more, she had to get used 
to, and did, as the months went on ; but there 
was one thing which as it grew more familiar 
increased also in bitterness, and that was the 
consciousness of Rhys' growing indifference. 
He seemed to close his ears to Simon's sneers 
and gibes, indirecdy aimed at the girl-wife. 

1 Dogs of HelL 
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'* Poor fellow ! " ivas all he would say, 
when, goaded beyond endurance, she sometimes 
appealed to him for sympathy. 

" Poor fellow ! He means no harm ! " For 
he had always a ready excuse for Simon. 

No wonder that Esther grew pale and thin, 
that Wat Oliver, when he met her on the road 
one day, felt his resentment at her hasty 
marriage die out of his heart and give place 
to a tender pity ; no wonder, too, that she 
dreaded to hear Simon's step descending the 
stairs from the gable-end. 

What was he doing up there alone ? she 
wondered ; who was he talking to sometimes 
in the dead of night when the storm was at 
its height ? Was it the wind that sobbed and 
moaned on the night air, that rushed round 
the walls with a shriek that she could not 
distinguish from Simon's laughter ? 

What wonder was it that she stole sometimes 
to one broken window in the grain loft, from 
whence she could see the broad fields of Vron 
sloping down to the valley, and the old white 
house with its uneven chimneys ? 

Did Wat walk in those fields now ? she 
wondered, and remembered the day when — 
but no ! she must banish these thoughts, 
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she was Rhys Owen*s wife, she must live crer- 
more in the old windmill, and forget about 
sunny fields and moonlight walks ! She had 
brought it all upon herself, by her impetuous 
resentment of an imagined ^ighL Well, if 
Rhys would only love her, ^e would try to 
patch up her life. 

The twilight darkened, and the night came 
on apace. Rhys had gone to a neighbouring 
fair, and would not return till late, so she 
sat alone on the hearth, where Simon had 
entered from the mill yard, and drawing near 
had stared at her with those stony eyes, his 
yellow teeth showing in the smile that was 
so hard to distinguish from a sneer. She rose 
to offer him her stool, though she hated to 
do it, and taking it he held his thin fingers 
to the blaze. In the chimney above him, the 
wind roared like an angry demon. 

** Ach-y-fi ! " said Esther, " *tis blomng 
shocking to-night I" 

He lowered his brows, and half closed his 
colourless eyes. 

** The voice of the storm-fiend calling ! 'Tis 
the voice I like best ! " he said, as he b^;an 
his way up the stairs. 

She heard him close and bolt his door, and 
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as he did so the wind swirled round the house, 
and from the gable rooms came the sound of 
a shrieking laugh. 

Was that Simon, she wondered, as she listened, 
trembling, or was it the wind? She longed 
to know, and here was her opportunity while 
Rhys was away ! 

On tip-toe she stole up the stairs and reached 
the landing. Yes, a crack in the old door 
revealed a light within, and peering through it 
she saw the room beyond. 

A flaring candle on the table illumined the 
face of the man who sat there bending over 
a board on which were some strange devices. 
Simon hiniself ; but never had she seen his 
face so forbidding ! The sneering smile was 
there as he adjusted on the board the little 
black pieces. Were they draughts or dice with 
which he was apparently engaged in a game 
with some invisible antagonist ? Was it Simon's 
own shadow that loomed so black on the 
opposite side of the table, or did some spectral 
hand move the red pieces even as Simon moved 
the black ? Sometimes he looked up with a 
scowl, sometimes with that discordant laugh, 
which was so horrible to her, and her blood 
ran cold as she heard him speak to the phantom 
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who was evidently as real to him as he himself 
was to her. 

She saw his lips move^ but could scarcely 
hear his voice for the roar of the storm which 
was rising fast, and shaking the gable-end to 
its very foundations. 

" I tell you the game was mine," he said. 
" Where is your bargain, then ? She sdll sits 
on the hearth below/* 

There was a moment's pause, during which 
he seemed to listen to his opponent's argu- 
ment ; and, as if agreeing angrily to his 
demand, he once more bent over the board 
and moved his pieces. Evidently the game 
went against him, for with an oath he started 
to his feet. A taunting laugh followed his 
failure, a laugh that was not Simon's. It 
seemed to fill the dark room, and roU away 
between the shadowy rafters. It reached the 
girl's ears, though she could see no human 
form except Simon's. 

The storm shook the casements, a hundred 
voices seemed to clamour for admittance, the 
huge sail arms creaked and groaned outside, 
and the whole air seemed full of strange noises. 

Simon waved his hand towards the window, 
" Coming ! " he said — *^ coming ! A bargain is 
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a bargain ! *' And, taking down his old frieze 
cloaky he threw it over his shoxilders ; while 
Esther flew down the stairs in time to sit at 
her knitting before he appeared. 

" Are you going out ? *' she asked, for 
something to say, while her fingers worked 
nervously at her needles. 

^* Yes," he answered, fixing his eyes upon 
her with such a vindictive expression that she 
trembled within herself; but naturally brave, 
she showed nothing of this in her outward 
demeanour. 

" Yes, I am going," he said ; " the storm 
is calling me — I like the storm. But I'm 
coming back," he added, as he passed out into 
the darkness, turning round to reiterate, — ^^ oh 
yes, Fm coming back ! " And as he disappeared 
his strange, uncanny laugh came back to her 
on the swirling blast. 

She watched him go down the rocky path 
to the shore, and as soon as he was well out 
of sight ran up once more to the old black 
door. To her surprise it was open. Simon 
must have been strangely absorbed to have 
left it unlocked 1 She entered cautiously, to 
find the candle still flaring on the table, and 
the board still covered with the black and red 
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pieces with which he had played his game, and 
lost; and instinctively she felt that on the 
chance of that game her safety had depended. 
How long, she asked herself — ^how long would 
it be before he won, and her life would pay 
the penalty ? 

Oh, for her quiet home under the thatched 
roof in the valley below ! Oh, for the old, 
happy time, which seemed so long ago, when 
she had roamed the sunny fields of Vron. 

Suddenly she heard a step at the outer door, 
and, hurrying down, she found to her great 
relief it was her husband who was entering 
from the mill yard. 

His first question, as usual, was, ^* Where is 
Simon ? " 

" Gone out," she said ; " though the storm 
was so bad." 

" Yes, yes," said Rhys, *^ he likes to hear 
the wind, poor fellow ! And how it blows to- 
night ! The waves are mountains high. Well, 
supper, lass ! I am hungry, but indeed I wish 
poor Simon was at home ! " 

Not so Esther, she was thankful to feel 
that her hearth and her husband's company 
were hers alone to-night ; no jealous face to 
scowl at her, no sneering smile to mock at 
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her simple remarks, and she chatted so freely, 
and so cheerfully, that Rhys said, " 'TIs pity 
thou art not always so merry, 'twould make 
the hearth more pleasant for Simon." 

Ah, yes, for Simon 1 and her heart sank 
as she remembered he would soon return, and 
she must take up her burden again. 

" Lay his plate for him," said Rhys ; ** I 
am glad thou hast put his chair all ready." 
And turning, she saw to her astonishment the 
square rush chair placed straight before the 
fire. 

** *Twas not I who put it there," she said. 
" It looks as if 'twas he himself ! " And she felt 
as though a dark shadow had suddenly fallen 
upon her. 

" We'll wait up for him," said her husband, 
piling the logs upon the hearth. And they 
waited half the dreary night, but Simon never 
came, and as Rhys' heart sank in dire fore- 
bodings, so Esther's awoke to a feeling of safety 
and hope. 

Next morning the storm raged furiously. 
With the first streak of dawn Rhys was tread- 
ing the foam and sea-wrack, and climbing the 
rocks in search of some sign of Simon. But 
in the village he had heard a rumour that 
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disheartened him, for Shams, the fisherman, 
declared that, going down late the night before 
to moor his boat safely, he had seen in the 
dim moonlight the figure of a man, who stood 
on the farthest point of the reef of rocks that 
ran out from the rugged difis. 

^' Standing there, he was waving his arms like 
the old windmill, with the gale blowing strong 
enough to carry a house before it ! I shouted 
to him that the tide was racing in, but I don't 
know did he hear or not.** 

They searched all day until twilight fell, and 
then Rhys returned disconsolate to the mill, 
for never more on sea or shore was Simon 
Owen seen. And as the days went by, and 
still he did not return, Esther enjoyed some 
measure of peace and comfort, if not of happi- 
ness ; while Rhys grew hard and cold, grinding 
the corn all day, and sitting down to his meals 
in silence, sometimes saying with a sigh, " If 
I had not been at the fair that day, poor Simon 
would not have dared the storm, or I would 
have gone with him, and brought him safe 
home." 

It was a depressing life for the girl, but 
she bore it bravely, trying to gather the few 
crumbs of comfort which a full pocket, a well- 
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stored cupboard, and a^ cosy hearth brought 
her, for Rhys was free with his money, and 
kept his household generously supplied ; but 
against an empty heart, these things weighed 
little in the balance. 

She kept the secret of her loved-starved life 
to herself, too proud to show that surely, though 
slowly, her heart was breaking, for Rhys grew 
ever more morose, and gradually her feelings 
changed to dull indifference. 

Thus the year drew to its close, and the 
fierce winter storms made life in the old wind- 
mill almost unbearable. The wind still roared 
in the chimney and whistled round the house, 
and sometimes from the gable-end there came 
such angry gusts, that Esther, listening in 
affright, dreaded lest Simon had returned. 

One thing disturbed her greatly, so strange 
it was, so weirdly suggestive. Whenever her 
duties called her to the mill or to the grinding, 
when she returned she found that Simon's chair 
stood straight before the fire ; and however 
often she might hide his old slouched hat away 
above the rafters, it continually returned to 
its accustomed nail on the wall ; and she grew 
to feel as though he still sat at the board and 
on the hearth. 
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She dared not hint such a thing to Rhys, 
but kept her fears and fancies to herself, and 
fought with them as best she could. It was 
whispered in the valley that Simon*s ghost 
still haunted the place, so the villagers seldom 
ventured up that craggy knoll, unless they 
brought their corn with them, for then the 
sound of the grinding, the talk and the laughter, 
dispelled all nervous fears. 

One night in late December, before her 
husband had returned from market, Esther sat 
alone upon the hearth, her -head bent over her 
knitting, as we first saw her. 

As pretty as of old, but with a pensive look 
in her grey eyes. The clock ticked in the 
corner, the cat purred by the fire. The wind 
was rushing round the house with driving sleet 
and snow, the cold outside was biting, the sail 
arms creaking, and from the old gable came 
the shrill, weird sound that Esther dreaded 
to hear. Yes, there it was again, and to banish 
it she rose from her stool, and set about rubbing 
the already brilliant tins and coppers. 

Suddenly there came a knock at the door, 
and she stood a moment, startled. Who could 
it be so late ? for Rhys would have entered. 
But hearing the hail-stones pattering on the 
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window and the storm-wind driving by, she 
hurried to the door, and, opening it, beheld 
an old man with long grey locks, all spattered 
with the sleet ; his shoulders were bent with 
age, he leant on his staff, and begged for 
shelter. 

" Dear anwl, yes ! " said Esther, her heart 
full of pity for the belated wayfarer. ** Come 
in ! — come in ! Ach-y-fi, 'tis not fit for any one 
to be out in this storm." And the old man 
hobbled to the hearth, and seated himself in 
Simon's rush chair. "A basin of this hot 
cawl,"^ she said, "will warm you better than 
anything." 

" No, no ! " he said ; " 'tis only for shelter 
I asked you. And where is your husband 
to-night ? " 

" He is not come home from the market,** 
said Esther. 

" I will wait till he comes, then ; I must see 
him before I go." 

*' Here he is, at last ! " she exclaimed, 
hearing a step in the mill yard. And she re- 
joiced, for she felt a shrinking dislike of the 
old man who sat by the fire, and stared at her 
with stony eyes. 

* Cawl = leek broth. 
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Looking round at him suddenly, she started 
nervously, for surely, on his face, she had 
caught an evil smile, that reminded her 
strangely of Simon. She ran to open the door, 
and Rhys entered, looking much surprised to 
find a stranger on his hearth so late. 

" *Tis a traveller caught in the snow,** said 
Esther. And she looked at her guest again, 
and chided herself for her folly in thinking 
he was like Simon, for as Rhys entered, his 
wrinkled face had lightened, and she saw no 
trace of the likeness that had frightened her. 
«*'Tis fancy all," she thought. **Ach-y-fi, 
there's a coward I'm getting ! *' 

" 'Twas to see you I came," said the stranger 
to the miller, who had greeted him not un- 
kindly — "'twas to see you, Rhys Owen, I 
came, because I'm in trouble about my boat, 
and I said to myself, *If there's one man in 
the valley who will help me, 'tis Rhys Owen.' 
Will you come with me, lad, and help me to 
make my boat safe for the night ? 'Tis down 
there in the surf, and before morning 'twill 
be dashed to pieces, unless you will come and 
help me draw it out of the tide." 

" Out with him on such a night as this, 
dear anwl I " thought Esther, " that Rhys will 
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never do.*' And she expected to hear him 
give the old man a curt refusal in the sullen 
tones that had become habitual to him of late. 
How surprised was she, therefore, when hie 
answered cheerfully, " B'd shwr I will come at 
once, and we'U come back to supper, Esther ; 
keep thou the *cawl' hot, for we won't be 

long." 

Once more looking suddenly at the stranger, 
she caught on his face a mocking smile ; it was 
full of an exultant malice, and it reminded her 
so strongly of Simon that a nervous dread of 
she knew not what seized her, and losing her 
self-control, she clutched at Rhys* arm, and 
implored him not to leave her. 

" Not to-night, Rhys. 'Tis not fit for th^e to 
go out, nor for me to stop here alone ; listen 
to my advice for once, lad, and stay at home 
to-night ! '* But he drew his arm roughly from 
her grasp. 

" Let go, woman ! " he cried. " Stay thou on 
the hearth, and keep the supper hot ; I go to 
help him with his boat. When we have beached 
it, we will come back together/* 

Glancing behind her again she felt her heart 
stand still for a moment^ for she saw once more 
on the old man*s face that evil smile. Rhys 
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shuffled into his coat, and together they went 
out into the storm. 

The light from the house door picked out 
the white flakes as they fell, and just as the 
two men disappeared in the darkness the 
stranger turned round to look at her, and 
Esther recognised the face she dreaded most 
to see ! There were the yellow teeth, the 
sneering smile, and, worse than all, a shrieking 
blast rushed back upon her, in which she 
plainly heard the laugh of Simon Owem 
Terrified beyond all control, she rushed out 
into the black night and, turning towards the 
valley, ran for dear life, down the rough path, 
bare-headed and uncloaked, on, on, through 
the blinding snow, without a thought, without 
a wish, beyond escape from Simon Owen, 

Better the storm, better the stinging sleet, 
better the icy cold, than one more hour spent 
in the mill alone ! Bewildered, faint, and 
almost frozen, she reached her mother's door ; 
she raised the latch, rushed in, and fell upon the 
hearth unconscious. 

Next day the sun rose bright and clear, the 
storm was over, the waves were sinking into 
rest, but all along the shore the edge of the 
tide was marked by a heavy bank of sea-^wrack, 
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and Shams^ the fisherman, gathering driftwood 
for his fire, and, peering into the clumps of 
ragged seaweed, started in horror at what he 
saw there. 

Rhys Owen, lying drowned and white and 
sodden, but on his face a smile of peace and 
content that had been absent from it since 
Simon disappeared. 

Hurrying to the village, Shams spread the 
tragic news, and soon a crowd of sympathising 
neighbours gathered round the ill-feted miller, 
who they supposed, returning from the market 
by a short cut over the shore, had been caught 
by the tide and blown to his death by the 
furious wind. 

They laid him on his bed in the old wind- 
mill, where they found only wide-open doors 
and empty hearth, and closing the door gently 
upon him, they turned down to Ruth Lloyd's 
cottage, where they were to be further shocked 
by the discovery of Esther's flight. 

" Poor thing, vach 1 " they said. " *Tis a 
wonder she stayed so long." 

In a few days they bore Rhys Owen to the 
little churchyard on the hill, where he was 
soon forgotten ; but the memory of Simon's 
uncanny ways lingered long around the old 
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windmill, which soon fell into disuse and 
ruin. 

Esther knew nought of all this, for in her 
own little room under the thatch she lay in a 
burning fever, and many long weeks went by 
before she regained the health and vigour of 
which her strange experiences in the old mill 
had robbed her ; but when the winter was over 
and spring came round, the months she had 
spent there were to her like an ugly dream. 

Long life and happiness were in store for 
her, however ; and when once more in the 
summer gloaming Wat Oliver told his l6ve, 
she had no doubts, no fears, but gladly turned 
her back upon the troubled past, and together 
they roamed again the sunny fields of Vron. 
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CHAPTER I 

It was summer, and the hay was down, and 
Hepzibah Rees, looking over the hayfield to the 
blue sea beyond, saw the Sea Queen riding 
at anchor, and knew that John Vaughan, her 
captain, was to sail next day on one of his long 
voyages to ^* foreign parts." She knitted her 
dark eyebrows, and her thin red lips took a . 
hard and angry curve. ^* Had she dressed and 
coquetted in vain ? And would the prosperous 
captain, whose land so conveniently joined 
her own, escape agdn heartwhole and fancy- 
free ? " 

Could she have looked into the brown- 
thatched homestead across the valley, she would 
have seen him at that moment seated by the 
broad hearth, his little orphan nephew on his 
knee undergoing his usual morning catechism. 

" Who dost love best in the world ? ** 
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^ Nwncwl Non ! ^ " 

" And who*s thy best friend ? " 

« Nwncwl Non ! *' 

" Who*8 thy sweetheart ? *' 

"Nwncwl Non/' 

With a pleased laugh John Vaughan touzled 
the curly head and kissed the rosy lips of the 
boy who had been entrusted to his care by his 
dying sister, and at last, placing him on his own 
sturdy legs, rose, and standing in the sunny 
doorway, thrust his hands deep in his pockets 
and jingled his money, as he had a habit of 
doing when perturbed in mind. More than he 
knew, his life was shaped and influenced by his 
love for the orphan boy. Even now, deciding 
upon the most important step in his life, his 
thoughts were more of the child than himself. 
He looked across the valley to where the broad 
fields of Bryn Erw met his own, at the ricks 
and stacks, the cornfields, the hay standing 
thick in the meadows, and all belonging to old 
Jacob Rees's pretty widow ! 

" She is a fine woman, and no mistake," he 
said to himself. "She has finished with Ellis 
Hughes, and I think she likes me. If she'll have 
me, m be a fortunate man ; but she's not — no, 

> Uncle John. 
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not the one I dreamt of. " And his thoughts 
returned to a day of white heat, when, becalmed 
upon a southern sea, he had fallen asleep and 
dreamed a dream that had tinged his feelings 
ever since ; for on land or sea, in the mine or 
on the mountain, the Celtic nature has a vein of 
romance which, if it does not fall from his lips 
in poetry or in song, cuts deeper, and colours 
his whole life. 

John Vaughan was thirty years of age and 
still a bachelor, and the brown-haired maiden 
with the violet eyes, who had stretched out 
her hand to him in his dream, had perhaps 
been the cause of his reluctance to surrender 
to the bonds of matrimony. To-day, how- 
ever, he had decided to take that important 
step. "'Twill be well for little Grif," he 
thought, as he strode away across the farm- 
yard with a very determined look on his 
pleasant brown face. 

Hepzibah Rees was standing in her own 
farmyard when he arrived, directing the maids 
who bore the well-filled baskets of lunch to 
the hayfield. 

" Dir anwyl, Captain Vone ! from where 
did you come ? " she exclaimed ; " indeed, I 
wasn't thinking to see you so early." 
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^^I was thinking you*d like an extra hand 
for the haymaking," he said. And the first 
awkwardness over, John's face took its usual 
pleasant expression, while Hepzibah laid herself 
out to please. Together they turned their 
steps to the hayfield, where, sitting with her 
in the shade of the hazel hedge, he asked her 
to marry him, and Hepzibah agreed, with well- 
feigned hesitation. Once accepted, he en- 
deavoured to persuade himself that he was fully 
content, and bravely thrust back a strange 
misgiving which would rise in his heart. 

" Thou'lt write sometimes and let me know 
how thou art ? " he said, as he took his leave 
in the gloaming. 

** Oh yes!" she answered, "but I'm too 
busy to write often." 

" Well, yes, perhaps ! And, Hepzibah, 
thee'lt spare a corner to say how little Grif 
IS r 

" Oh yes ! He'll be all right. Shan spoils 
him shocking, though." 

" Little Grif would take a deal of spoiling ! '* 
he said. • 

" He'd take a deal of whipping ! And he'll 
get it when I have a chance," thought Hepzibah, 
though she kept the sentiment to herself. 
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"Oh yes! I'll keep an eye on him," she 
said aloud. 

When the day was done, and the shadows 
grew long in the hayfield, John took his way 
homewards well content ; he was going to 
marry the handsomest woman in the parish, 
the owner of two farms besides Bryn Erw ia 
which she lived ! " And with Scibore, my 
own farm, added. Why, we'll be rich ! '* he 
mused. 

Here little Grif ran out to meet him, and. 
thrust his fat fist into John's broad brown^ 
hand. 

"Wilt like to go to Bryn Erw to-morrow 
to make hay ? " he asked. 

" Ach, no,'* said the boy, " I am not liking^ 
Hepzibah ! " 

Not liking Hepzibah ! And the strange mis- 
giving awoke again in his heart, crying, " Beware, 
John Vaughan ! — beware ! '* 

With the turn of the tide next morning he 
sailed away, and as he rounded the headland, 
he waved his hand to the two snug homesteads 
which held his promised bride and little Grif. 
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About a fortnight later, when the hay had 
been carried and the fields and meadows, clean- 
shaved, looked neat and trim, Hepzibah, the 
picture of neatness herself, walked down to 
the village by the shore, where, reaching a beetle- 
browed cottage door, she entered with the 
confident, creaking step of one who knew she 
was the most important personage in the village 
community. 

Mari Bowen was mending her father*s nets 
where the red sunset light shone on her work 
and burnished her brown hair. She raised her 
soft violet eyes as the " Mestress " entered, and 
stood up to curtsey. 

" Well, Mari, thee art busy, I see ! 

" Only mending the nets, mem ! 

** Well, I have come with a better-paying 
job for thee. Perhaps thec*st heard that 
Captain Vone, of the Sea CLueen^ has gone 
to * foreign parts.' He wants me to write 
to him sometimes." 
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" I have heard, indeed, mem, that you and 
he are going to be married," said the girl, 
turning to sweep away the net, and to hide 
the deep blush which had flooded her face 
as she spoke ; for, alas ! Mari Bowen had seen 
John Vaughan, and listened to his voice when 
he had not been aware of her presence, and 
the sweetest and purest girl in the village had 
thought of him too often afterwards for her 
own peace of mind. 

" I wish you joy, mem/' she said. ** ' Strong 
and steadfast, tender and true,' the sailors call 
him." 

" Oh ! he's very well," said Hepzibah ; " but, 
listen ! I never cared for my books when I 
was a child, so I never troubled to learn to 
write. Wilt answer his letter for me ? for I 
hear thee art clever with thy pen. Thou'lt not 
lose by it, for there's my old gowns, and many 
a hat!" 

" Oh ! nothing, mem," s^d Mari, with a 
little flush of pride. ^' I want nothing for such 
a trifle." 

" Well, here's his letter, then ; thou must 
answer it for me." 

Mari took it with a trembling hand, and 
read the strong, manly words of love, which 
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she would have prized too dearly herself to 
show to a stranger. "I think of you often, 
Hepzibah, and my heart goes over the sea 
to you and little Grif, more swiftly than the 
Sea Queen flies over the waves. One more 
such voyage as this, and I will be returning 
to my wedding, etc." And Mari folded the 
letter pensively. How could she write for 
another, the words which she was ever re- 
pressing in her own heart ? " I will answer 
it, mem," she said quietly, and the next day, 
when her father was out at his fishing, and 
the cottage was sunny and still, she sat at the 
white scoured table, her pen held listlessly in 
her fingers, her eyes fixed on the far-oflF horizon. 
** Say what thou wilt," Hepzibah had said. 
"Write what seems best to thee." But the 
words that under other circumstances would 
have flowed so freely, seemed now to drop like 
hot lead from her heart and her pen. " My 
dear John," or " John f anwylid " — which should 
it be .? How happy Hepzibah to have the 
choice ! And Mari's thoughts went roaming into 
forbidden paths. " But 'tis she is writing, and 
not me," she thought, recalling herself from 
her dreams, " and I must think what she would 
say." And she wrote slowly : 
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" My DEAR John, — 

"'Tis but a fortnight since you left, 
and I know by the tide 'tis but two short weeks, 
but to me it has been like a month/' 

*' She would never say that," she said, laying 
down her pen and tearing up the paper. ** If 
she told the truth, she would say, * Dear John, 
I am very glad I have caught you, with my 
red lips and my shining shoes ; but I like 
better Ellis Hughes, when he is walking in 
the fields with me, and smoking by the fire 
in the evening ! ' " 

** Ach-y-fi, Mari Bowen, thee's spiteftil, thou 
art ! " she said ; " but I will write from my own 
heart. One thing I know he will like ; I will 
tell him about little Grif." And while she wrote, 
a pattering of feet and a call for " Mali " at 
the doorway announced the arrival of the 
subject of her pen, for the child often strayed 
down to the shore, and loved to watch her at 
her netting. 

" Me, too,'* he said, seeing how she was 
occupied — " me write to Nwncwl Non." 

** What wilt say to him, dear heart ? " 

"A kiss to him, far, far on the sea," said 
the boy, with a wistful look in his eyes, for 
he had not yet learnt to sigh. Mari had, and 
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when Grif was gone she did so, as she took 
up her pen again ; and when John Vaughan 
read the answer to his first letter, his face 
beamed with happiness, and his heart glowed 
with warmth. He had made no mistake, then. 
Hepzibah, after all, was the right woman for 
him, for here in her letter she gave expression to 
the love and tenderness which he had missed in 
her cold and undemonstrative manner. " 'Tisn*t 
the women that say most that feel the most, 
after all," said John, folding the letter with 
happy satisfaction, often taking it out to read 
again the passage that pleased him most : 

" Your heart does not fly back to me, dear 
John, more eagerly than mine to you ; indeed, 
it is always with you. Little Grif talks all the 
time about Uncle Non, and sends a kiss to 
you on his fingers over the sea ! He is bonny 
and well, and looks beautiful in his new clothes." 

"She's a kind woman to tell me so much 
about little Grif," said John Vaughan. And he 
returned after a six months' voyage far more 
in love with his promised wife than he had 
been when he sailed. 

Leaving his ship at the nearest seaport, he 
hastened home over the frosty roads, with a 
heart full of joy and Christmas warmth. 
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Shan, the old servant, had prepared a good 
tea, and little Grif, silent with happiness, sat 
close to " Nwncwl Non," until, tired out with 
his toys, he went early to bed, and John was 
free to turn his steps towards Bryn Erw, where 
Hepzibah, awaiting him, had a bright fire and 
clean-swept hearth, and as gracious a manner 
as she could assume ; but, in spite of the leap- 
ing flames and cosy hearth, he found himself 
once more oppressed by a sense of something 
wanting in Hepzibah Rees. 
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CHAPTER III 

Early in the New Year the Sea Queen 
once more sailed away to the west, and the 
lurking feeling of dissatisfaction in the captain's 
heart was soothed to rest again by the warmth 
and tenderness of Hepzibah's letters. 

"Do you hear us calling to you, John," 
she wrote, "sometimes when the sea and the 
sky are gold in the west, and little Grif and 
I are watching the birds flying over the waters, 
and wishing we, too, had wings like them to 
fly to you ? * Come home, Nwncwl Non ! — 
come home 1 * he is saying, and I am saying 
the same." 

This letter was creased and soiled by con- 
tinual reading and folding. 

Out there on the sea, with the light and 
shade of the ocean around him, the opal tints 
of sunset, the soft whisper of the breeze in the 
rigging, the rough sailor, who was yet filled 
with the fire and poetry of his nation, was un- 
consciously impressed by the scenes of beauty 
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around him, and, in the absence of the object 
of his affections, had evolved from his imagi- 
nation a being of far more refinement and 
beauty of character than Hepzibah Rees could 
lay claim to — a being far more like the ideal 
maiden of his dream than the shrewd, un- 
demonstrative woman who awaited him at 
home in the upland farm. 

John Vaughan was, in fact, in love with a 
creature of his own imagination. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that when the long voyage 
was over, and he returned to Bryn Erw when 
the hay was down, that the dreams and hopes 
inspired by his treasured letters were doomed 
to be rudely dispelled, for Hepzibah's manner 
had become more cold and strained than ever, 
and she made all kinds of excuses for delay. 
Moreover, more often than not, he found the 
hearth occupied by Ellis Hughes's fat knees 
and bucolic countenance, and he had often 
turned away from the doorway filled with 
indignation and anger, which Hepzibah's 
manner by no means served to mollify. 

In the fields this same interloper took the 
ordering of the haymaking upon himself. 

Entering the cosy kitchen one evening, John 
Vaughan found Ellis Hughes, as usual, smoking 
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on the hearth, while Hepzibah filled his glass 
with the foaming harvest brew. 

All the blood of his fiery ancestors seemed to 
fly up into John^s face as he stood at the door- 
way. " Who is going to sit on thy hearth to- 
night, Hepzibah Rees?** he asked. "Ellis 
Hughes or me?" 

" Whose house is this, I'd like to know ? " 
answered Hepzibah sharply. 

" Thine, b'tshwr ; but thou art my promised 
wife," said John, " and I'll have no meddler 
here." 

" Well, tan-i-marw ! " said Hepzibah, losing 
her temper. "We're not married yet, John 
Vaughan, and the days are gone by when a 
woman had to be a slave to her husband." 

" I want no slave," said the captain, " but 
thou'st got to choose between me and this man. 
Either he or I leave this house at once, never 
to return. Consider, Hepzibah, for I do not 
change often." 

"There is no need to consider," said 
the irate widow. "I choose Ellis Hughes, 
then." 

" Hepzibah, thou art a different woman to 
the one who wrote to me when I was at sea I 
'Twas no slave who wrote those letters." 
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" Oh ! heishst about them," she said angrily. 
" 'Twas Mari Bowen wrote for me, and I 
don't know what nonsense she put in them." 

" Fforwel, then," said John Vaughan, " I 
agree to thy choice." And before the sinking 
flame on the hearth had time to leap up again 
he was gone. 

**And yet, she said in her letter, *Come 
home ! — come home I * " he mused, as he went 
home through the gloaming. "Ach-y-fi, I 
had better have stayed on sea, with only her 
letters to read ! " 

His heart was heavy and sore as he entered 
his own house, and he looked around for little 
Grif to comfort him. 

** I left him in the village," said Shan, " He 
is safe with Mari Bowen, for she's doting upon 
him.'* 

" Where does she live, then, and I will fetch 
him ? " 

"Down close on the shore where the nets 
are drying." And he strode through the soft 
twilight towards the shimmering sea. 

Mari's cottage was empty, for little Grif and 
she were sitting in the garden, where, amongst 
the beanflowers, they watched the grey ships 
sail out to the sunset. 
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"Shall I come in ?" said John, opening the 
little gate. 

" Nwncwl Non ! " shouted Grif, and Mari 
stood up embarrassed. Confusion, too, fell 
upon John, standing there with his cap in his 
hand, for where had he seen her before — this 
maiden with the wavy brown hair drawn back 
from her white forehead, these violet eyes that 
drooped before his earnest gaze? He knew 
too well ! The maiden of his dream ! 

" I feel as if we had met before," he said ; 
"perhaps because Hepzibah Rees told me an 
hour ago that 'twas you wrote her letters for 
her. We are no longer anything to each 
other. She chooses Ellis Hughes, and I — 
well, I never loved her ! 'Twas her letters I 
loved, and now I hear they were yours." 

" She told me to write what I liked," said 
Mari, " and I did, for I felt as if I knew you 
long ago." 

" Where, Mari .? — where ? Answer me 
true ! " he asked eagerly. 

"In a dream," said Mari, blushing and 
trembling. " I saw you asleep on the deck." 

"Did you stretch out your hand to me, 
Mari ? " 

« Yes/* 
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" And what did I do ? Did I take it like 
this ? " 

" Yes," said Mari, bending her head. 

" And did I draw you close to me like this, 
and clasp you to my heart ? " 

"Yes," whispered Mari, her head on his 
breast. 

" And didn't you kiss me in return, 
cariad ? " ^ 

" No, indeed, I slipped away like this," said 
Mari, and, suiting the action to the word, she 
slipped from his grasp and stood amongst the 
beanflowers, with a look half mischievous and 
half shy ; but John still held one of her hands. 

" Well ! " he said, " we have finished the 
dream. Come back, Mari, and let us begin 
the reality." And they did, and it was quite 
an hour later when, starting, she said : 

"The sun has long set. Will we go and 
find littie Grif ?" 

* Sweetheart. 
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A Step in the Dark! 

CHAPTER I 

"Well ! *tis very hard to live without hope 
whatever/' said Olwen Jones, as she stood on 
the moonlit road in earnest conversation with 
Meredith Owens, who happened to be riding by. 

" Without hope ! that's nonsense, Olwen. 
Your father has no shadow of reason for his 
obstinacy. If he had, I would not try to per- 
suade you to come away and be married without 
his consent. In my deed I've lost all patience 
with him ; and he going to be married himself 
too, they tell me ! " 

** Yes, he is. Ach-y-fi ! " 

" Well ! he won't want you, and I do, you 
see ; so make up your mind, Olwen, fach." 

" Oh, I can't ! — I can't I " said the girl, wring- 
ing her hands. " 'Tis so wicked, and you a 
preacher, Meredith ! What will they say 
about you ? " 
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"Twt, twt, never mind. If they turn mc 
out from Aber, I will easily get another church. 
Come, cheer up ! Christmas day is close upon 
us, and then we'll meet at your aunt's. There's 
kind she is to invite me, too." 

A voice from the house door called, 
** Olwen ! " and she sped away like a shaft 
from a bow, Meredith remounting and riding 
away. 

" Where have you been ? " said her father, 
with a shrewd look at the girl's wind-blown 
hair and flurried breathing. 

" All the length of the road, father, calling 
the duck that's missing." 

"Never mind the duck. The fox has got 
him, I daresay. You lock up now and go to 
bed." 

Jeremy Jones was the head deacon in the 
Independent Chapel at Pensarne ; his smooth 
red hair, his ferret-like eyes, and his sharp, 
red-tipped nose were familiar objects in the 
big seat under the pulpit. Keen, suspicious, 
and priding himself on his own shrewdness, he 
was more feared than loved by his fellow- 
deacons, not one of whom did not sympathise 
with his pretty daughter's patient love for 
Meredith Owen, the young preacher who was 
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so popular in the neighbourhood. But he 
would listen to none of their expostulations. 

"A splendid preacher indeed, all about 
works and not about faith I A bit of a * crwt ' 
like that to teach me the way of salvation ? 
Not while my name is Jeremy Jones ! " And 
he not only refused his consent to the young 
people's marriage, but also declined to occupy 
his place in the " big seat " whenever Meredith 
Owens preached at Pensarne. 
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CHAPTER II 

On week days Jeremy worked in the slate 
quarries, and Olwen worked at home On the 
farm, making the golden butter, feeding the 
ducks and the geese, and keeping all neat and 
clean, though her heart was heavy with hope 
deferred, and the thought that soon her dead 
mother's place would be filled by a stranger. 

It was Christmas Eve, and she was to start 
with the dawn next day to spend her Christmas 
with her aunt in a neighbouring village. Her 
father would not miss her, for he had been 
invited to dine with the buxom widow who 
was soon to become Mrs. Jeremy Jones. They 
were quarrying the rocks at the top of the 
hill, up there where the sky looked so dark 
and threatening, and the sound of the blasting 
rolled down to the valley, filling the air with 
its muffled rumbling. The tea was waiting, 
and Olwen had thrown a fresh log on the 
glowing fire, when she was startled by the 
sound of many footsteps approaching the door. 
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Her heart stood still, as she saw her father led 
in by two of his fellow-workmen, followed by 
a train of sympathisers. 

"'Twas the blasting, Olwen, fach," they 
explained, for Jeremy was in a state of too 
great collapse to say anything, "and your 
fether's eyes have been blinded, my dear. Na 
drienu, there's a pity ! " The doctor came 
bustling in, and examined the eyes. 

" Not much harm, merch-i 1 " he said con- 
solingly. " Don't thee vex, thy father will be 
all right in a week or so, but the light must 
be kept from his eyes for a few days. I'll 
come and see him to-moirow again." 

Jeremy groaned a good deal while his eyes 
were being bandaged, and when the crowd had 
dispersed and the doctor had left, " Olwen," he 
said, " whom the Lord loveth, He chasteneth." 
I must submit like a Christian, and Gwen Rees 
must eat her goose alone to-morrow.'* 

** There's a pity ! " said Olwen. 

" Yes ; thee must tell Dai to kill the fattest 
goose to-night ; I am determined, blind as I am, 
not to neglect the means of grace. Thou 
must lead me to chapel to-morrow, and come 
home straight to cook the goose, for Phillips 
*Trehwnt' is to preach, and I'll bring him 
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home to dinner with me. 'Tisn*t often we 
hear him, and perhaps he will comfort me in 
this deep affliction." He never thought of his 
daughter's disappointment ; but Olwen thought 
of it, and there were tears in her eyes as she 
told Dai to kill the fat goose. 

As for Meredith, when he happened to pass 
in the evening, and Olwen stole out to tell him 
of the accident which would prevent their meet- 
ing next day, he gave vent to his vexation in 
words so forcible that Olwen had once more 
to remind him — ^^ Oh, Meredith 1 And you 
a preacher 1 Poor father ! " 
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CHAPTER III 

** *Tis snowing heavy," she said, stamping her 
shoes at the doorway as she re-entered, and it 
snowed all night while Jeremy slept, groaning 
much whenever he awoke, and continually calling 
Olwen to his bedside, where she stood shivering 
until he slept again. 

" Do you think you can go, father ? " she 
said in the morning, as the large flakes con- 
tinued to fall, and the sounds from the farm- 
yard came muffled and dull. 

" Of course, thee must lead me ! ** And she 
did, up the snow-covered mountain road. 
Leaving him at the door of the " big seat,'* 
she went home again to cook the goose for 
Phillips " Trehwnt." 'Twas a pity that Jeremy 
could not see the sympathetic looks which were 
directed towards his bandaged eyes as he sat 
there in his favourite attitude, his hand clasped 
on his knee, and his face turned up to the 
pulpit, vacant as yet, for the preacher had not 
arrived. The snow, no doubt, had detained 
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him, and some one gave out the words of a 
favourite hymn to while away the waiting- 
time. Meanwhile, over the bleak mountain 
road from Aber, a figure cloaked and gloved 
rode through the wind and drifting snow. 
Phillips ** Trehwnt " had broken down on his 
journey. It had snowed all the way from 
Trehwnt to Aber, and, having reached that 
village, not being a robust man, he had 
thankfully availed himself of Meredith Owen's 
offer to preach in his place. During the swing 
of the hymn the young man walked into the 
chapel, and with a brief explanation to one of 
the deacons entered the pulpit, and Jeremy 
Jones settled himself down with unctuous 
satisfaction to listen to the discourse. The 
text was, "God manifest in the flesh." No 
talk about practical religion, no mention of 
the " filthy rags " of works and duty ; but a 
sermon after Jeremy's own heart. When it 
was half through, Meredith heard the sniff 
with which he was so familiar, and knew 
that the old man was pleased. ** God forgive 
me if I'm a time-server," he thought. Cer- 
tainly he thumped the pulpit a great deal 
more than was his wont, and towards the 
end of the sermon introduced an amount of 
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excited fervour known in Wales as " hwyl,** 
which would have surprised his own congrega- 
tion at Aber, and when at last Jeremy Jones 
rose to shake hands with the preacher, ex- 
pressing his admiration of the sermon, and 
insisting upon his accompanying him home 
to dinner, no one enlightened him as to the 
young man's identity, and there was an amused 
twinkle in the eye of the most solemn occupant 
of the " big seat " when the young preacher, 
offering his arm to his entertainer, led him 
homewards through the falling snow. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Olwen at home, and busy with her prepara- 
tions, had no time to watch the weather ; but 
when at last the goose, brown and crisp, stood 
ready before the fire, and the plum-pudding 
bubbled in the pot, she ran upstairs to change 
her dress, and,, coming down again, her brown 
hair smoothed and her cheeks flushed with 
the cooking, she looked at the fast-falling 
snow and wondered what they were doing at 
her aunt's house. The gate clicked, and as 
she saw her father enter led by Meredith 
Owen, she nearly dropped the dish she was 
carrying. Trembling she opened the door, 
and both Meredith and she went through a 
pantomime of astonished greeting. 

"The preacher is come to dinner with me, 
Olwen. Where is my chair, lass ? " And 
Meredith hastened to find it. 

At dinner Olwen scarcely spoke, so busy 
was she with her thoughts and her waiting. 
" 'Twas a fine goose, indeed 1 " said the guest, 
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while Olwen brought in the pudding ; " I never 
tasted a finer, nor a better cooked." 

" Yes, 'twas very well 1 " said the old man. 
" Olwen can cook when she likes." And the 
pudding was equally praised, though it must 
be confessed that Olwen was too flurried to 
eat much. To sit at one end of the table 
with Meredith at the other taking the blind 
man's place was embarrassing, and the little 
loving attentions and glances which Jeremy's 
bandaged eyes gave opportunity for, although 
so delightful, added not a little to her agitation. 
After dinner, over his glass of whiskey, Jeremy 
again expressed his admiration of the sermon, 
and his appreciation of the preacher's powers. 
" 'Twas splendid ! " he said, " a sermon after 
my own heart, and I will always be glad to 
hear you again, sir, and to show my friendship 
^for you in any way that I can. If there's any- 
thing I can do for you, I will — if 'tis in my 
power whatever." 

*' Well, sir ! " said the preacher, standing 
straight and square before him, " I have a 
favour to ask you. Will you grant it?" 

" Yes, indeed 1 " said Jeremy, " but, mind 
you, times are bad, and I've got no money 
to spare." 
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" I want not a penny of your money," said 
the young man, " but something much more 
precious to me. I want your daughter, Olwen, 
to be my wife, and to come and live with me, for 
I hear you are going to be married yourself." 

" That is true, indeed ! — that is the end of 
us all you see ; but Olwen, did you ever see 
her before? *' 

" Oh ! many times, and I have loved her 
a long time." 

" Well, indeed ! " said the old man, " I am 
willing. She will be the wife of a grand 
preacher. Here, merch-i, where's your hand ? " 
And Olwen, blushing, and feeling very guilty, 
gave him her hand, which he placed in Mere- 
dith's warm grasp. 

At that moment the door opened, and white 
with snowflakes the doctor entered. 

" Come, take off these rags ! " said Jeremy. 
** Fve been as patient as Job, but Til bear 
them no longer ! " 

"That depends upon the state of your eyes,** 
said the doctor, beginning to loosen the band- 
ages. Meredith took Olwen's hand once more, 
and, standing before the old man, waited anxiously 
for his first recognition of him, expecting 
nothing less than an explosion of anger. 
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" There ! ** said the doctor, " scarcely any 
inflammation left.'* 

Jeremy blinked a little as he looked at 
the two young people. If Meredith expected 
a scene, he was disappointed, for the only 
notice Jeremy accorded to the tableau pre- 
pared for him was expressed in a long-drawn 
sniffs and a low chuckle, which seemed to 
aflbrd him intense enjoyment. 

" Well, what are you two waiting for ? " he 
said at last " I've given my consent, what 
more do you want ? " 

" But, father," said Olwen nervously, " do 
you see who it is ? " 

^* Of course I do. Dost think me a fool ? 
Ever since Gwen Rees and I have settled to 
be married, I have been thinking 'twas better 
to change my mind about you two. Ha, ha ! 
you thought you were cheating me nicely, all 
of you ; but 'twas easy to find a crack in 
those bandages, and I saw you when you 
came into the chapel, you rascal ; and you 
can tell Simon Jones I saw the laugh in the 
corner of his eye when I was asking you to 
come home to dinner with me. And I wasn't 
so blind as you thought me at dinner, neither. 
No, no, you must live a little longer and be 
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a little wiser before you'll cheat me 1 Q)me, 
let's have tea before you go, Doctor. You 
thought to make a long job of my eyes, but 
you won't ! " After all, 'twas a happy Christ- 
mas for Olwen and Meredith, and it was no 
drawback to their happiness to know that the 
laugh remained with Jeremy Jones, 
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Home, Sweet Home 

A TRUE STORT 

It was September, and at Bronwylan Farm the 
drowsy stillness and the clean-swept hearth 
showed it was afternoon, when the menservants 
no longer clattered about in their wooden shoes, 
for they were away in the cornfield's, and little 
Anne, the milkmaid, who generally sang at 
her work, was busy in the hayloft looking 
for eggs. The sun shone straight through the 
open door. Sometimes a wasp would buzz 
noisily in, and quickly fly out to the sunshine 
again. Everything showed it was afternoon, 
when old Nancy Vaughan, becloaked and hatted, 
came into her kitchen. She was old, the 
story of her life was over, or ought to have 
been, and she would have been much surprised 
to find any one gave her a thought, for she had 
long been accustomed to neglect and loneli- 
ness. Nevertheless, she had not lost her interest 
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in her surroundings, for she still loved the old 
farm which had been the scene of her happy 
married life, when the unrest and indecision 
of the days of courtship had ended in her 
marriage to the man of her choice, and she 
had settled down to the peaceful monotony of 
Bronwylan. 

It was in the kitchen of the same old farm 
that she was now standing, ready dressed as 
if for a journey, her iron-grey hair cut straight 
across her forehead, as had been the fashion 
in the days of her youth ; above it, the full 
frill of her lace cap, kept in place by a kerchief 
of black silk tied under her chin ; over this 
her broad-brimmed high-crowned hat. A long 
cloak of mulberry cloth hung from her shoulders ; 
in her soft-veined hand she held a crutch-stick, 
upon which she leant a little, as if weary. She 
looked round at the old familiar room with 
all its signs of rustic plenty, its platters and 
bowls, its hams and flitches, at the old fireside 
at which she had crooned to her babies in the 
content of a perfectly happy marriage, and 
where her husband had shared her joys with 
her. 

One thorn only had there been in their nest, 
and that was the obstinate and selfish character 
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of their only son ; this had often ruffled the 
smooth flow of the river of their lives. From 
what old ancestor he had inherited his churlish 
disposition it would be diflficult to say— certainly 
not from his parents, who were both of re- 
markably anuable and placid temperament. 

In the course of time their daughters had 
married, and had gone to their own homes, 
and John the disturber had succeeded to the 
ownership of the farm, where, after his father's 
death, his mother had continued to live with 
him, supported by his charity, and that but 
grudgingly. Lately he had married, and the 
buxom, rather hard-featured girl, who passed 
in and out of the kitchen with bustling, 
hurrying manner, was his newly made wife. 

*^ Must I go, then ? " said the old woman, 
looking round the room with sad eyes. 
" Couldn't you find a little corner for me here, 
in the hayloft or in the barn ? " 

" Don't talk nonsense ! " said her son roughly. 
** I wonder you talk about sleeping, after all 
the trouble your bed has given us." 

" It was unfortunate," she answered meekly ; 
*^ but what harm was it if my bed did happen 
to lie across the line between two parishes ? 
'Tisn't as if I wanted relief from them," and 
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the delicate cheek flushed with a glow of pride. 
" They might know that none of the Bronwylan 
family would trouble them ! " 

"WeU, well!" said John. "There's no 
need to talk any more about that ; you are 
going to live with your daughter Jenny for the 
rest of your life. You'll be all right with her." 

" Yes, Jenny was a nice lass," said the old 
woman pensively, as if trying to reassure her- 
self ; " but I don't know will her husband 
take to me. 'Tis hard to make a new home 
when you're old." 

" Well, don't talk any more about that now. 
We've gone over it so often. You'll be all 
right when you get there. Better come outside. 
I hear the cart coming round." And reluctantly 
she turned to the open doorway. 

" Well, good-bye, Jane ! " she said to the busy 
housewife, who scarcely looked up from the curds 
to answer her. " I would have tried not to be 
in your way, for well I know it is not right 
for the old mistress to interfere with the new. 
Good-bye, then, merch-i, you'll let me come 
and see you sometimes when Jenny's husband 
goes to the fair. I am sure he will bring me 
in the cart with him ; my heart will be here 
with you and John." 
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" Oh, of course ! " said Jane, drying her 
hands. " Good-bye, then ; come when you 
please to see us." 

One look round as she passed through the 
doorway, and the old woman was out in the 
farmyard, where the rough red cart awaited her. 

Seated on the front board, her litde box of 
clothes under her feet, she shook hands with 
the man whose bad temper had often disturbed 
her night's rest the son, who, in spite of his 
hardness, with a mother's blind infatuation, 
she still believed incapable of acting cruelly 
towards her. 

" I would like to have patted * Corwen ' 
once more," she said wistfully, as she caught 
sight of the cows filing into the farmyard. 

" Pwr ^ Lucy ' and * Pinken * ! I would like to 
milk them again." And seeing that the tears 
were brimming over in her eyes, John hurried 
the departure. 

With a " Commop, Ratder 1 " the carter 
cracked his whip, and with a pink-and-white 
spotted handkerchief to her eyes, Nancy Vaughati 
was driven away from her old home. 

It was some time before she recovered 
herself sufficiendy to notice her surroundings. 

"Why are you driving me?" she said at 
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last, seeing a stranger at her side. " Where 
is WiU ? " 

" Oh ! they were all busy on the farm, so 
they asked me to drive you," he answered 
reticently, for he had been well tutored by 
John before starting. 

" 'Tis eight miles to Llain, my daughter's 
house, isn't it ? " 

" About that," said the man. 

" I am sorry to leave my old home,*' she 
said again, in excuse for the tears which would 
fall on the old hands resting on the crutch-stick. 

" No doubt — no doubt," said Owen Jones, 
with another crack of his whip, for he found 
the sudden lurch that followed this action a 
good means of interrupting Nancy Vaiighan's 
questions. For several miles they rumbled 
on without further conversation, but as the 
evening drew on, and the sunset light began 
to gild the scenery, she asked again, "Is it 
much farther to Llain, I have not been there 
often, and I suppose I forget the way. I 
thought it was all uphill." 

"Oh no — good road — and all down hill," 
said the man. " We won't be long now." 

" Well, indeed, I am glad," said Nancy, 
" for I am tired. Dear anwl 1 I must brighten 
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up a bit before Jenny and the little children 



sec me." 



" Bt shwr ! " said Owen Jones. And they 
relapsed into silence, until at a turn in the 
road they came in sight of a low-lying valley, 
through which a broad river meandered. In 
the soft twilight the little town of Tregarreg 
lay peacefully resting in the arms of the hills, 
the smoke of its chimneys rising straight into 
the pale evening sky, where a faint moon hung 
over the valley. 

" Dear anwl ! What is this place ? " she 
asked. *^ I didn't know we would pass a town 
on the way to Llain." 

" 'Tis Tregarreg, 'tis all right," said the driver. 
And the woman's gentle face grew ^ full of 
interest, for well she remembered how she had 
ridden there one day to the midsummer fair, 
how she had met her lover -there, as well as 
his rival, how her staid and cold manner to 
the latter had delighted the heart of Ben 
Vaughan, how he had summoned courage to 
ask her to marry him, and how, when she had 
consented, they had ridden home together in 
the first flush of young love, when the present 
seemed all that was beautiful, and the future 
stretched before them like a happy dream. 
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To-night, as the rough red cart drew near 
the town, the light from the setting sun that 
illumined the scene around her reminded her 
of that long-past sunset ride, and there was 
a radiant look in the grey eyes and a tender 
smile on the sunken mouth that made the 
old face look beautiful. 

The sun had reached the horizon ; he was 
sinking fast behind the line of hills. Suddenly 
he was gone. The golden light vanished, and 
the red cart stopped in front of a square white 
building. Owen Jones jumped down, and 
opened the gates, which led into a large kitchen 
garden. 

" Stop ! — ^stop ! '* said Nancy. *' Surely we 
have no right to go through there." 

^* All right," said the man, leading the horse 
down between the grass-edged beds of cab- 
bages. 

" What place is this f " said the old woman, 
in a voice that trembled — ** this great white 
place — these big doors.? Surely I have heard 
of Tregarreg Workhouse ! Owen Jones ! you 
haven't brought me there, have you ? " And 
it would be impossible to describe the bitterness, 
the horror, in the woman's voice. 

" I have brought you safe whatever," said 
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the driver, knocking at the workhouse door 
with his whip handle. In a few moments it 
was opened by a red-faced, burly man ; behind 
him, the kindly though brusque matron, who, 
coming forward, stretched up her hands to 
help the new-comer to alight. 

" Oh, no, no 1 " cried the latter. " I am not 
coming here ! I am going to Jenny, my 
daughter 1 Yes, indeed, that's what John told 
me. Has he deceived his mother, and has 
he sent me to the workhouse ? For this is 
the workhouse, isn't it ? " 

" Yes, yes, all right Come you down," said 
the matron ; " supper is ready." But Nancy 
Vaughan, trembling and sobbing, clung to the 
red cart as long as she could. 

They were used to such unwilling arrivals in 
that cheerless home, and it was not long before 
Owen Jones and the matron together had 
lifted the frail woman out of the cart and 
over the threshold. The door was closed, and 
Nancy was patted on the back, coaxed, and at 
last threatened, until she had allowed herself to 
be led into the long, bare, common room, where 
about twenty women were seated at their 
supper, consisting of bowls of "cawl," with 
hunches of barley bread. 
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At home, at Bronwylan, with the cat purring 
on the hearth, and the firelight dancing on 
the tins and coppers, Nancy Vaughan would 
not have turned from the simple fare ; but 
here, alone and frightened by the rows of stolid 
faces, each framed in the calico frill of the 
workhouse cap, her very soul shrank in terror, 
and she drew back from the seat on the bench 
which an imbecile woman invited her to share 
with her. 

" Come, sit down,*' said the matron, " take 
your supper, and then off to bed ! You'll be 
all right to-morrow, and Mali here shall sing 
you some of her songs about the crow and the 
cuckoo, to make you laugh. " 

" Oh, no, no ! " said the old woman. ** I 
will not stay here. I cannot sleep in the 
workhouse. I am Nancy Vaughan, of Bron- 
wylan. There are nine cows in the * boidy,' 
and seven stacks in the haggard. Open those 
big doors for me, put me outside, and I will find 
my way home again." 

** Twt, twt ! " said the matron. " Come 
upstairs to bed, and you, Mali and Ruth, 
you've finished your suppers, come along with 
her for company." 

" Come along ! " said Mali, the imbecile , 
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woman. " I'll sing you to sleep, merch-i, like 
I do Ruth here every night." 

Ruth looked back with a scowl. " Sing me 
to sleep ! Fool ] " she said, as she led the 
way through the long, bare passage, up the 
stairs to a large whitewashed room, in which 
were a row of iron bedsteads. 

** Now," said the matron, " there*s your bed. 
Undress and go to sleep. No more non- 
sense ! " And she turned on her heel, intending 
to leave the women to themselves ; but old 
Nancy Vaughan ran after her, clung to her 
arm, her gown, beseeching, weeping, imploring, 
" Oh ! put me outside the door 1 " 

At last the matron's patience was at an end. 

" Look here ! " she said, in a stern tone ; and 
leading the old woman back to the grim iron 
bedsteads, she pointed to one, and said, " Now, 
listen. There's your bed. Get in, and lie still, 
or if you don't" — and, lowering her voice, 
she added, " Mali, there, will give you a box 
on the ears." And Nancy Vaughan, the gentle 
and timid woman, who should have been 
sitting by some warm hearth, with kindly faces 
around her, and the words of love to brighten 
her last days, sat down on the hard bed, listen- 
ing in terror to Ruth's snoring and to the 
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maunderings of the imbecile Mali, who might 
at any moment start up and box her ears. 

The darkness crept on, the moon looked 
into the gaunt, bare rooms, where on one bed 
a dark form sat motionless through the night — 
motionless except for the heaving shoulders, 
which were the only* signs of the sobs stifled 
in Nancy's sodden pink-spotted handkerchief. 
As the dawn approached, she took oflF her 
broad-brimmed hat, and, in sheer exhaustion, 
fell sideways on the hard bolster, still refusing 
to lift her feet from the ground. 

" What, go to sleep in a workhouse ? No, 
no, no ! God have mercy upon me, and let 
me die sooner ! " was her last thought as she 
sank into a heavy, dreamless sleep. 

No one around her knew what bitter thoughts 
had bowed that grey head, what sorrowful 
feelings and wounded pride had torn the 
loving heart, while the* big workhouse clock 
told the hours as they dragged on heavily. 
How her memory, which she thought had been 
dulled by age, awoke in all its pristine vigour, 
bringing before her the scenes of youth and 
happiness, which had long faded into forgetful- 
ness ! And always it was John the callous 
and ungrateful who figured in her brightest 
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visions, and the cry of her heart was, " Oh, 
my little lad that I loved so much ! That he 
should have turned me out of my home in 
my old age, and sent me to the workhouse ! " 
No wonder that the tears fell like rain, and 
that the bent shoulders heaved with sobs, 
while Ruth snored heavily, and Mali babbled 
of the fields and the cuckoo and the crows. 

For Nancy recalled how in the summer 
evening she had sat on her stool to milk the sleek 
cows in Bronwylan farmyard ; how her husband 
had come whistling by, with the little lad 
astride on his shoulders. She shed no tears 
for her husband, for she had long learnt to 
think of him as safe at the end of the journey 
which she should soon accomplish herself. 
But her boy I — her boy ! And with cruel 
distinctness memory recalled every harsh word, 
every grudging gift, every cold look with 
which he had repaid her tender love. Would 
that she had died with her husband, for the 
wound in her heart threatened to rob her of 
her reason ; and the deadly weariness under 
which at last she had sunk on the hard work- 
house pillow was a merciful relief to her sorrow- 
laden spirit. 

In the course of a few days she had become 
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so far accustomed to her unhappy surroundings 
that she no longer wore herself out with 
weeping, but seemed to have fallen into a 
stolid and silent indifference, which was in 
reality only the result of complete prostration. 
She had no more tears to shed, she was too 
weak to sob. At night she no longer refused 
to stretch herself on the hard bed. At meal- 
time she partook of the coarse fare as far as 
hunger compelled her to do, retiring after- 
wards to a straight bench by the white-washed 
wall, sitting there silent and in dumb grief, 
which was too deep for words. 

" Come, cheer up ! " said the matron, who, 
in spite of her hard face, was not an unkindly 
soul — ** cheer up ! On Friday is the meeting 
of the Board, and they'll settle something 
about you then. Perhaps they'll send you 
home, after all 1 " 

Nancy looked up with so much misery in 
her eyes that even the matron turned away 
with a muttered, " Poor thing I " She never 
spoke except in answer to a question ; never- 
theless, the hope that she might be discharged 
at the next meeting somewhat revived her 
drooping spirit. 

She had been allowed, in consideration of 
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her position as a farmer's widow, to retain 
her own clothing, instead of donning the hatefbl 
workhouse garb, and her quaintly picturesque 
peasant dress looked strangely out of place 
amongst the blue-gowned, cap-frilled, work- 
house women. 

On the day of the meeting, when called into 
the Board room, she followed the matron, 
dazed and bewildered, but upheld by the fervid 
hope that the consultation would end in her 
deliverance from what was to her the bitterest 
captivity. It was a terrible ordeal to the timid 
woman, who had been thus thrust for the 
first time in her life from the shelter of her 
home, and had she been arraigned at the bar 
of justice for a deadly crime, she would scarcely 
have endured more shame and horror than she 
felt when standing at the green baize table, 
confronted by that stolid group of Bumbledom, 
known as "The Board." 

With pathetic simplicity she looked from 
one to the other of the irate faces of the two 
guardians, who disputed the obligation to 
support her owing to the fact that her bed 
had lain exactly across the boundary between 
two parishes. 

A letter from John Vaughan was read, in 
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which he stated that the farm of Bronwylan 
was heavily mortgaged to his father-in-law, and 
that he, John Vaughan, was allowed to occupy 
it only in the capacity of farm bailiflF to his 
wife, and that it was impossible for him to 
keep his mother on the farm, as his father-in- 
law objected to his doing so, and she thus 
became chargeable to the Tregarreg Union. 

Nancy Vaughan wept no longer. Her tears 
were dried up. Once only she wrung her 
hands with a pitiful cry of, " Oh, John, my 
little lad ! " 

" Hush ! Silence ! " said the chairman. 
" Don't interrupt the business of the Board." 
And she shrank back into herself as if she had 
been struck, and stood in silent endurance while 
her fate was being decided. It was not very 
clear to her, until the matron came up, and 
laid her hand on her arm ; then she understood 
it all, and allowed herself to be led away. 

" Hello ! come back like a bad penny ? '* 
said Mali, as Nancy entered the large, bare 
room where some of the women were sewing, 
but most of them sitting with empty hands, 
and faces that grew daily more dull and hopeless. 
" Come on then, merch-i, and Til sing you a 
song." Aiid, following Nancy to her usual seat, 
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Mali stood before her and sang, in a cracked 
voice, imitating the notes of the two birds : 

While on the wing I love to sing, 

Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo 1 
Ohl silly song, 'tis all day long 

Ringing the valley through. 
From rock and scar 'tis better far 

To sing craa craa, craa craat 

The women laughed as if they had never 
heard the sdng before, but Nancy Vaughan 
seemed not to hear. 

** Come, come," said the matron, " we are 
very kind to you ! You've your own clothes 
tp wear, plenty of food, and a clean bed. What 
do you want more ? " 

But Nancy was silent, her thoughts wandered 
far beyond the precincts of the workhouse walls. 
Old Bronwylan rose before her in aU its pleasant 
homeliness : the cows were in the yard, she 
could see them, knee-deep in the straw ; the 
tabby cat was purring on the hearth ; the kettle 
boiling on its chain. 

Ah, how she loved it all ! And while the 
slow hours dragged monotonously on, she lived 
her life alone in dreams of the past, and in 
visions of the home which would only fade 
from her memory with her last breath. 
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When bedtime came, while Ruth grumbled 
and Mali sang her foolish songs, she knelt to 
say her simple prayer. " God bless my dear 
daughters both ! bless my dear John, and soften 
his heart to me ! and in mercy, Lord, let me 
not die in the workhouse ! " Nightly, hourly, 
she breathed this prayer : " Let me not die 
in the workhouse ! *' 

December came with its bitter cold, its sleet 
and rain. The plum pudding and roast beef 
of Christmas Day, looked forward to for weeks 
by the other inmates, were nothing to her ; 
the meal almost choked her as she tried to 
eat to please the matron. She had grown thin 
and pale, but a pink flush dyed her cheek, 
and her eyes burned with a feverish glow which 
the matron took for a sign of increasing health. 

" There's well Nancy Vaughan is looking ; 
in my deed she must have been a beauty once," 
she said to her husband one day. 

"Of course she was," said the master; "I 
have heard my father say she could have her 
pick of the best men in the parish." 

" Poor thing ! she's more contented than 
she was whatever." 

They little guessed that in Nancy Vaughan's 
heart the longing for the old home was growing 
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in intensity. It shaped her dreams at nighty 
it filled her with a fictitious strength by day, 
it burned in her eyes, it glowed in her cheeks, 
it nerved her to do and dare to regain the 
freedom for wWch she pined. 

She was old ! She knew it by the increase 
of weakness in her limbs ; she knew it by 
the panting breath, the failing eyesight. Oh 
yes ! she knew the signs of age, for she was 
no fool. But she knew, too, that she had 
within her suflficient strength and energy to 
help her to escape from these unfriendly walls. 
She had watched, she had seen, that, across 
the bare yard beneath the barred window, one 
of the big doors which had struck terror into 
her on her first arrival was frequendy left ajar. 
Could she but reach that door in safety ! Even 
now, while they were all at supper, she alone 
left in the dormitory with a headache ! Even 
now she must summon all her strength to 
her aid, and cross that yard in the falling 
twilight. 

Old ? Surely no ! They were the winged 
feet of youth that bore her so swiftly from the 
open door to the workhouse gate. No one 
had seen her. Fate was kind. Old ? No ! 
This was the fire of youth that coursed in her 
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veins. Weak ? No, indeed ! she could run 
with the fleetest. 

The night was darkening, but she could still 
see her way on the broad white road — ^yes, 
whiter and whiter, for the snow was falling 
lightly, and as it fell, it froze. Bitter cold ! 
But, thank God ! she had escaped. She would 
yet see Bronwylan. She would yet sit on the 
warm hearth, hear the old clock ticking in the 
corner, and see the grey cat sitting by the fire ! 

In the workhouse nobody had missed her, 
nobody had asked. How is Nancy Vaughan's 
headache ? " Let her be," said the matron — 
** let her be without supper ; she'll go to bed, 
and be all right in the morning." And the 
stolid women had filed into the room, each 
in her blue linsey dress and coarse apron, and 
her frill-cap of calico. They had undressed 
and gone to sleep without noticing that Nancy's 
bed was unoccupied, for the light was dim, 
and the imbecile Mali, who slept next to her, 
was generally given as wide a berth as possible 
by her companions. 

While they huddled in under their blankets, 
and tried to get warm in the black, biting night, 
up the bare mountain road a bent figure was 
toiling through the fast-feUing snow. The 
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spurt of energy was gone, the flame of un- 
natural strength was dying out, her knees were 
trembling, her breath came with difficulty in 
the frosty air, and Nancy Vaughan knew now 
that she was old and weak and worn out. 

The darkness increased, the road grew heavy 
with a dead impalpable softness, the snow fell 
thicker and faster ; but she pressed on, slowly 
and painfully, yet with a paean of joy in her 
heart, for she was free ! She was going home ! 
No grim workhouse walls closed her in ! 

What mattered it that the icy cold was 
gripping her ! What mattered it that she was 
weary, for here by the roadside she would rest 
awhile. This big grey boulder would shelter 
her from the blast. Ah, how cold it was ! 
How tired she felt ! How sweet to rest, to 
stretch the tired limbs, to close the drowsy eyes ! 
But not for long — oh no ! She would soon 
press on again, for she was going home, thank 
God ! Home ! home ! home ! And she sank 
into a calm sleep, with a smile upon her lips, 
and a vision of Bronwylan in her heart. 

Next morning, when the shivering workhouse 
women turned out of their beds to dress, 
Nancy Vaughan was missed. The matron was 
called, the master consulted, the long, bare 
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rooms were searched, but all in vain ; there was 
no sign of her anywhere. 

Outside the ground was wrapt in a thick 
mantle of white. No footsteps marked the 
smooth, untrodden snow. What could have 
become of her ? Old and frail as she was, she 
could not have gone far, and the search was 
renewed through ward-room and passages and 
yards, but in vain ; there was no sign of Nancy 
Vaughan, and it was Mali at last who threw a 
gleam of light on the subject. 

" Well, she's gone home, of course,'* she 
said, " to that place she was always bothering 
about. But I don't believe there was such a 
place ; but 'tis there she's gone, be bound ! 
Oh ! course, she's gone home. Why wouldn't 
she go when the door was open last night ? 
I saw it." 

The master looked at the matron. " No 
doubt Mali was right ! " And in less than half 
an hour two men were sent up the mountain 
road, with strict injunctions that they were to 
search until they found Nancy Vaughan, even 
if they had to trudge the whole way through 
the snow to Bronwylan. 

The men were delighted, for it meant a 
change in the monotony of their lives, and they 
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toiled on bravely until about four miles from 
Tregarreg, and half-way to Bronwylan they 
came upon a long, low mound that lay in the 
shelter of a big grey boulder. 

•*Is that her, I wonder?" said old Billo 
Pensarn, and clearing the snow away, they 
found Nancy Vaughan sleeping calmly the sleep 
of Death, with the pure white snow for her 
winding sheet, and the big grey boulder for a 
headstone, and on her face a smile of peace 
and content, for she had reached Home. 
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Betti Wyn's Christmas 

The River On, famed for its trout and salmon 
fishing, flowed, rippling and whispering, through 
the meadows at the back of The Bell Inn at 
Trebaner, where Captain Leslie was staying 
whh two friends for a month's fishing. 

His real name was Charles Underwood 
Rawton Leslie, but his friends called him Curly, 
suggested by his initials, and the crisp nature 
of his dark hair. 

Every day he fished up and down the river 
banks, and every evening pretty Betti Wyn 
passed by on the path through the meadows 
that led to her home. 

Often, too, he had watched her between the 
willows and alders, and at last had made her 
acquaintance, had helped her over the stile, 
had shown her the fish in his basket, had met 
her again and again, until it seemed the most 

natural thing in the world that he should wait 
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for her in the evening, and walk home with 
her beside the soft-flowing river. 

She had told him in her pretty broken 
English the simple story of her life — how she 
worked in the cloth mill beyond the village, 
how she lived with her mother in the little 
pink-washed cottage in the wood yonder, how 
she left off work every day at seven, and much 
more he learnt of her sweet content, of her 
pure, guileness nature. Her unusual beauty he 
had seen at a glance, and wondered he had 
never heard of her in the village, where he 
had. made friends with everybody, from the 
parson to the cobbler. 

It was a strange thing that the girl passed 
morning and evening to her work unnoticed 
and unconsidered. 

But then, who gives a thought to the pure 
white clouds that float over the sky, the starry 
wind flower that hides in the glade, the creamy 
white meadow-sweet down by the river ? Like 
these, Betti Wyn went on her way, unconscious 
of her beauty, and missing nothing of the 
admiration or praise of men, for was not 
Ben Lewis, or Ben Triyette, as he was called, 
after the farm in which he lived, her faithful 
swain ? She had loved him once, and had 
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thought no happier fate could be hers than to 
be his wife, and live at Triyette ; but now, as 
she walked through the meadows, and heard 
the rustle in the alders which told of her fine 
lover's presence, she turned from the thought 
of Ben with distaste. 

What were his simple rustic compliments 
compared to the fisherman's soft-spoken 
flattery ? 

The river flowed gently over its pebbles, 
and whispered in the rushes beside them, and 
Betti blushed and bent her head, and believed 
all the sweet nothings which Curly Leslie 
poured into her ear, and Ben was quite 
forgotten. 

And so the weeks passed on, and the river 
banks grew every day more beautiful with 
their wealth of primroses and violets, and each 
succeeding day, in spite of the bantering jokes 
of his friends Neville and Thorne, Curly Leslie 
continued to fish in the On, and to meet 
Betti Wyn, and walk home with her, until 
at last a letter from home recalled him suddenly. 
The terrible news was broken to Betti that 
the walks and the wooing by the riverside 
must cease. 

" Late to-morrow, do you say, Betti ? " Curly 
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asked, as they strolled at sunset between the 
alders. 

" Yes, the weaving will keep me late, I'm 
thinking." 

" Then I will be late too, sweet one, for it 
must be good-bye to-morrow, love. I am 
summoned home ; my father is ill." 

Good-bye ! Groing away ! Bctti answered 
not a word, but raised her eyes to his with the 
pathetic look of a dog when struck by the 
hand he loves. 

"Oh, by Jove, Bctti, don't look like that, 
it makes me miserable ! " 

" I not make you miserable," said the girl, 
trying to smile through her tears. 

"I'll come again, at Christmas, I daresay," 
he said. 

" Christmas ! " And she counted five brown 
fingers and a thumb. 

*' Well, six months ! That's not long for 
love to last." 

" 'Tis leetle for together," said Betti, " but 
'tis long for part." 

But he soothed her sorrow, and consoled her 
with promises of a speedy return, and the next 
evening, when the moon was shining, she passed 
again through the meadows, and met him for 
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the last time. Up and down the river banks 
they sauntered, and Betti — poor foolish child ! — 
believed all the flattery and all the tender 
promises, which to Curly Leslie meant nothing 
more than the temporary amusement of a 
holiday. 

But when the last good-bye was spoken, 
and Betti turned away towards the cottage in 
the wood, there were tears in her eyes, there 
were tender words still ringing in her ears, and 
an aching sorrow in her heart ; a little regret, 
too, shaded Curly's spirits for an hour or two. 

"Late again, Curly," said Fred Thorne, 
adding a last touch to his sketch, while Mrs. 
Jones laid the supper. ^ Pretty Betti again, I 
suppose." But Curly was busy sorting his fish, 
and made no answer to his friend's banter. 

Next day he returned to his home in the 
Midlands to find the old earl better, and as 
determined as ever to refuse his consent to 
his son's marriage with Ellen Bracebridge, a 
charming, but penniless girl to whom Curly 
had been for some months as deeply attached 
as it was in his nature to be. This had caused 
a disagreement between the old man and his 
son, and the latter had started away on his 
journey to Wales in high dudgeon, rendered 
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more acute on his return by the discovery that 
Ellen Bracebridge, finding that she would not 
be welcomed by the Leslie family, had left 
the neighbourhood, and taken an engagement 
in London. 

Such a state of affairs was not to be borne 
by the headstrong Curly, who, to do him 
justice, although careless and unstable, was yet 
wise enough to feel that Ellen Bracebridge was 
his superior in everything but worldly prospects. 
He followed her to London, fell more deeply 
in love with her than ever, overcame her 
scruples, and, in spite of his father's threats of 
disinheritance, they were married there secretly, 
afterwards spending in Scotland a happy -honey- 
moon, from which they were rudely awakened 
by the summons of Curly 's regiment to the 
seat of war. Under the circumstances he began 
to look round anxiously for some quiet home 
where he could leave his bride, until such 
time as he should be his own master. He 
called to mind a pretty rustic cottage, which 
he had seen at a bend of the River On at 
Trebaner, and the motherly kindness of Mrs. 
Jones, The Bell. A hurried letter was 
dispatched to her, and an answer came in due 
course. 
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The house which Curly himself had christened 
Meadowsweet was still untenanted, well aired, 
and ready for immediate occupation. So one 
morning Mrs. Charles Underwood Rawton 
Leslie, after a tearful parting with her soldier- 
husband, travelled down to Wales, and took 
possession of the cottage by the river. 

It was a very modest little household that 
Meadowsweet sheltered, consisting only of 
Mrs. Leslie herself, and Gwen, the country 
maid provided by Mrs. Jones. On receipt of 
Curly's letter of inquiry, the latter had been 
somewhat perturbed in mind, puzzling over the 
name of her correspondent. 

" Leslie ! — Leslie 1 " she exclaimed. " There's 
an odd thing now, I can't remember was any 
gentleman here called Leslie — there was Mr. 
Nefil, and Mr. Thorne, and Captain Curly." 
And she quite failed to connect that name 
with the Charles Leslie who had written to 
her. 

And Ellen lived her quiet life in the cottage 
unknown and unrecognised, living only for 
the happy proispect of her husband's return. 
She roamed the green meadow paths, explored 
the deep woods, and sat on the river banks, 
always thinking of Charlie, and picturing the 
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reunion which should make litde Meadowsweet 
a heaven upon earth. 

Betti Wyn still passed through the meadows 
morning and evening, and noticed the strange 
lady who sat so often under the alder bushes, 
busy with book or needle-work, and wondered 
who she might be, until one day, Mrs. Leslie, 
struck by the girl's sweet face, spoke to her, 
showed her her work, and walked with her 
sometimes to her mother's tiny cottage in the 
wood. Betti's warm simple heart went out 
to the stranger, and before the autumn had 
faded into winter, she had learnt to love the 
lady who haunted the meadows and river side. 

" Another month and it will be Christmas," 
Mrs. Leslie said one day. ** What do you do 
at Christmas, Betti ? Is it a happy time here ? 
Do the bells rings ? Do you have plum 
pudding and mince-pies ? " 

" Oh no, no ! " laughed Betti, " none of these 
things, mem, only go to chapel from morning 
till night, and perhaps a dumpling in the cawl. 
'Tis New Year's day is the holiday here, then 
we have calenigs, and the boys and girls go 
out to the farms before dawn, with their bags 
on their backs, to ask for New Year's gifts." 

^' That is strange," said the lady ; " with 
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us in England Christmas is always the happy 
time, when the children come home for their 
holidays, and when the long parted meet 
again." 

" Oh yes, yes, I know I " said Betti, clasping 
her hands, " and perhaps it will be like that 
with me this Christmas." And such a radiant 
light shone in her eyes, that Mrs. Leslie saw it 
and wondered. 

" Are you expecting any one, child ? ** 

**Not expecting," said Betti, "but hoping. 
Oh yes, indeed, I think he will come ! " 

"Is it a brother, or a lover, Betti.? — but 
there, I needn*t ask, for I see by your face 
which it is." And the girl, blushing, answered 
not a word. 

Before the month was out the meadows were 
covered with a mantle of snow, and Betty 
had perforce to go to her work through the 
village street, instead of the fields, thus she 
lost sight of her new friend for some weeks. 
She counted the days that must pass before 
Christmas-tide. 

That season had never made much difference 
to her before, but now she waited for it with 
a feverish longing. He had promised, and he 
would come, she knew — the tall, bronzed fisher- 
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man who had called her ^^ sweet Betti," and asked 
if she loved him. And day after day she waited 
in vain : the skies darkened, the snow fell, and 
Christmas day arrived ; but no stranger came 
to the village, nobody asked for Betti Wyn, 
nobody sought her out on the snow-covered 
path by the river, for she stood every evening 
on the hedge that bordered the meadows, looking 
over the snow for a tall, dark figure or a foot- 
print marking the untrodden path. 

When the new year came in and still he had 
not returned, her heart grew sick with hope 
deferred, her footsteps lagged on the way to 
her work as they had never done before. She 
grew pale and thin, and people asked what 
could be the matter with Betti Wyn ? She 
failed at her work in the cloth mill, and the 
master dismissed her one day with a reprimand 
for her idleness, and Betti went home to her 
mother with a stony indifference, feeling as if 
nothing mattered much to her now. 

When the spring-time came she had 
brightened up a little, and began to look about 
her for work — ^the cloth weaver had even asked 
her to return to the mill ; but one day a 
message came from Mrs. Jones, The Bell, asking 
if Betti would come as nurse to the lady at 
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Meadowsweet, where a baby had arrived with 
the first primroses. Betti went, and once 
more her interest in life revived^ for the skies 
were still blue, the river still lisped over its 
shingles, and Baby was the dearest, the sweetest, 
darling on earth ; she was his devoted slave, 
tossing him up in the sunshine, tucking him 
in the corner of her shawl in Welsh fashion, 
and roaming all day in the meadows, where the 
river banks were gay with spring flowers, and 
where the lads of the village stood patiently 
fishing, Ben Triyette often amongst them. 

And so the summer passed on, the hay was 
tossed in the meadows, and Baby grew rosy 
and strong. An English nurse had been found 
for him, but she could not come until Christ- 
mas, and Betti promised to stay till she came. 
She began once more to count the weeks that 
must pass before Christmas came round again, 
for surely, she thought, though something had 
kept her lover away last winter, this year he 
would remember his promise, and come once 
more to Trebaner. The young wife, too, as 
the months went by, grew brighter and happier, 
as she sang to her baby the magic words, 
" Daddy come home very soon." 

The meadows were white with the snows of 
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another winter, and Betti began to flag again as 
the days went by, for Christmas drew near, and 
still her fine lover had never returned ; but she 
shared in her mistress's joy as well as she could 
with an aching heart, for the good news had 
come that Captain Leslie had returned from the 
war, and hoped to be down at Trebaner on 
Christmas eve* What grand preparations at 
Meadowsweet then 1 How Betty learnt the 
meaning of mince-pies and plum puddings ! 

At last came the day so long waited for, 
Christmas eve, but no lover for Betti ! Hope 
died out of her heart ; but in spite of her own 
sorrow she rejoiced when she heard the bustle 
of arrival in the hall, the firm step, the laughter, 
the talk, for Captain Leslie had come, bringing 
with him the grand English nurse, who was to 
take Betti's place. She stared rather at the 
tiny cottage, but the girl had no time to notice 
it as she hurriedly tied the blue bows on Baby's 
pretty frilled shoulders. Hark ! they are 
calling for him, and Betti goes in with her 
charge held proudly aloft. 

The mother has taken him from her, Jthc 
father has clasped his child to his heart. 

Betti stands frozen with horror, for here, 
with his arms round mother and child, is Curly 
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the fisherman, who had whispered to her in the 
meadows, " Sweet Betti, say, do you love me ? " 
She waits as if turned to stone, for husband 
and wife are too much absorbed in their own 
happiness to notice the girl so silent and rigid. 

In that moment of tension a strange revulsion 
of feeling took place in Betti's heart — all faith, 
all hope, all courage seemed to die out of her, 
and she was in danger of sinking to the ground 
under the stress of her bitter awakening ; but 
pride, the strong pride, unbending pride of her 
Celtic nature, came to her aid and saved her. 
In a moment she was herself again, and at that 
moment Captain Leslie turned round, and, 
catching sight of her, exclaimed, "What ! Betti ? 
Betti Wyn, by Jove, so it is ! Well, I am glad 
to see you 1 " 

" Well, indeed ! ** said the girl, apparently in 
pleased surprise. " I thought I had seen you 
somewhere before, sare, and now I remember 
you. I hope you are quite well, sare." Her lips 
were dry and parched, her cheeks were burning 
with the effort to keep calm, but she would 
rather have died than show her disappointment. 

" And how*s Ben Triyette ? ** said the Captain, 

in a bantering tone ; while Mrs. Leslie looked 

from one to the other in amused surprise. 
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** He's quite well, sare, thenky." 
"And when's the wedding coming off?" 
" Next month," said Betti, suddenly making 
up her mind. And with a pretty pretence of 
shyness she withdrew from the parlour, and 
ran to her own little bedroom, where she could 
think alone, and in silence. She shed no tears, 
but, drawing herself up to her full height, 
raised her head proudly, her face aflame with 
shame and indignation as she thought within 
herself, ** I have been a fool indeed, and this is 
the man I have been waiting and hoping— yes, 
and praying for, ach-y-fi. I see him now as he 
is, not fit to hold a candle to Ben Triyette. 
One comfort is, he will never, never know of my 
folly." She busded about, she sang at her 
work, and no one would have guessed that that 
Christmas eve had brought to Betti Wyn the 
bitterest hour of her life. 

It was not wounded love that flushed her 
cheeks and sparkled in her eyes, for love had 
died out at first sight of Mrs. Leslie* s husbandy 
but bitter anger and pride refused to be 
banished at once. How thankful she was that 
the new nurse had come, and she was free to 
go home to her mother ! Should she wait till 
to-morrow, as Mrs. Leslie had bid her to do, if 
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she pleased ? No ! — a thousand times, no 1 
Home through the cold and starlight, home to 
the little thatched cottage. On, on through the 
village street she ran, where the frozen snow 
crunched under her feet, and the people crowded 
home from their meetings ; and ever as she ran 
the indignant pride in her heart grew stronger. 
" How could I have loved him so much ? " she 
thought. " His handsome face has a woman's 
look, and his soft voice sounds false. Thank 
God, I am free to go home, my eyes are open, 
and I see what a fool thou hast been, Betti 
Wyn." 

The path through the wood was dark and 
uneven, but she knew every inch of the way, 
and she walked on fearlessly. She heard the 
soft breath of the wind in the trees, she saw 
the bright stars shining overhead, the old 
familiar scenes were around her, and all the 
warm ties of home were calling to her. Her 
courage grew stronger, her heart more calm, 
** It was all a dream,*' she said to herself, 
" and a foolish dream ! In my deed, I am 
glad to awake. I am glad to be home. 
Good-bye to the grand English dinners, the 
cakes and plum puddings, good-bye to the 
dear lady, and good-bye to Bdby, dear heart — 
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but he is well and safe, and will soon forget 
me." Here her musings came to an abrupt 
ending. She started, for in her pathway loomed 
a dark figure, who turned with a cheerful Hello, 
and Betti exclaimed, "Ben, is it thee, then, 
going to see mother ? " For the pathway led 
nowhere but to the little pink-and-brown 
cottage. 

** Betti ! " he answered, surprisedand delighted, 
but hiding his pleasure under a quiet manner, 
which was becoming habitual to him, for the 
trouble of Betti's perverseness was always 
present with him. 

" Yes," he said, " thy mother is dull without 
thee sometimes, and she's glad to see me, I 
think." 

" Yes, I am sure, indeed, and I wish thee a 
happy Christmas, Ben — it is English fashion to 
say that, thou know'st." 

"Well, perhaps," said Ben, "but 'tis non- 
sense between thee and me whatever, for thou 
know'st well there can't be a happy Christmas 
for me, nor spring-time, nor summer, whilst 
thou art so cruel and changed." 

Betti was silent a moment, looking up at the 
stars that seemed to be watching her with 
sparkling eyes. " Well, indeed, that's a pity, 
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too," she sjud. A little relenting in her 
voice, a little tender regret was there. 

Ben caught at the straw, " 'Tis a great 
pity, Betti, but thou art so taken up with thy 
grand English friends that thou art not seeing 
how I and thy mother are missing thee, and 
my father, too, for the matter of that. Often 
he's saying, * Where is Betti Wyn, my lad ? 
Wc want somebody here to look after us, me 
and thou.' Oh, Betti ! dost not remember the 
happy days when thou com'st to Triyette 
garden, and helped to gather the gooseberries 
and currants ? Dost remember that evening 
when we went home together through the 
moonlight i " 

" Yes," she answered very softly, bending her 
head to hide the tears that had gathered in her 
eyes. 

"And our rambles by the riverside, before 
thy heart was turned aside to the fisherman 1 " 

" Yes, I remember it all, and the flower thou 
gavest me, Ben, the rose from the hedge, and 
I — I — I have it still, keeping safe in my box." 

" Hast it still ! " said Ben, his heart thumping 
under his waistcoat, so loud he thought she 
must hear it, and still he would not surrender 
too hastily, " Canst value a simple flower like 
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that, and cast from thee the lore that has 
grown up so strong in my heart ever since we 
were children together ? A happy Christmas, 
indeed ! Away with thy English fashions, lass I 
If thou art wishing that, put thy hand in 
mine ! " And in the darkness a little brown 
hand slipped into Ben's big rough palm. He 
clutched at it eagerly. ** Is it mine, Betti ? ** 
he whispered, ** and is thy heart coming with 
it ? ** And the stars still twinkled above them. 

" Well, yes, indeed, if thou'lt have it Canst 
love me after all my wilful ways and my folly ? 
I am not deserving it." 

"Oh yes, I can love thee, lass," said Ben, 
" Come, try me ! Wilt marry me soon ? I have 
waited long enough. Next month shall it be, 
then ? " 

The stars sparkled more brightly than ever, 
and Betti, bending her head, answered softly, 
"Yes, indeed." 
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CHAPTER I 

More than fifty years have passed away since 
the old farmstead of Pantgwyn was sold, at the 
death of its owner, to pay his debts, which it 
barely did. His daughter, little Ana Parry, 
who had for years been motherless, was con- 
sidered a very unlucky child. On the day 
of the sale she lay under the thorn bushes 
that bordered the farmyard and played at 
Morrells, or Dandiss, as the game is called in 
Wales. While tossing up her winkle-shells, 
and deftly catching them with a sweep of her 
wrist, she cast furtive glances at the crowd of 
buyers, whose faces were so transformed by 
the eager greed of possession that she scarcely 
recognised any of them as her mother's old 
friends. 

Air day she lay there in the shade, while 
the hot sun poured down on the crowd, and 
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the old familiar pieces of furniture were carried 
away by their new owners. 

** And what is to become of Ana, pwr thing ? " 
said a woman to the new tenant, who, as even- 
ing drew on, began to look round with the 
air of authority which comes of ownership. 
John Williams looked with scant interest at the 
girl who was now lying face downwards on the 
dry earth under the bushes, her chin resting 
on her folded arms. 

" She can stay here if she likes," he said, 
"and mind the geese and turkeys. Wilt like 
that, Ana ? " 

The child nodded : anything was better than 
leaving the dear old home. 

** Thee canst sleep in the hay-loft to-night, 
and to-morrow Marged, my wife, will be here 
to look after thee." 

" Come home and have supper with me 
first," said the kindly woman ; but Ana only 
shook her head, and began to make her way 
to the hay-loft ; and the woman looked after 
the forlorn little figure with pitying eyes. 

" Breakfast, then, with me to-morrow — re- 
member ! " she called after the girl, and added, 
'* Well, indeed ! 'tis a pity for Ana * pwr 
thing ! * *' And somehow the name stuck to 
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the girl, for some distinguishing appendage 
to the Christian name was very necessary in a 
country where there was such a paucity of 
surnames. Ana was not at all oifFended by 
it ; indeed, she was rather the reverse, as the 
words were English, although pronounced in 
Welsh fashion, and had therefore a suggestion 
of gentility about them ; and so it came to 
pass that she still lived on in her old home, 
burying in her heart the sorrow which her 
altered circumstances had brought upon her, 
until gradually the inrushing life of early girl- 
hood and the unfolding of youth's golden 
dreams had banished all sad memories. She 
grew rapidly into a bright and happy maiden, 
and the lads of the village (or the town, as it 
was called), which lay half a mile away, were 
not slow to find out that she had a lithe and 
graceful figure, and a beautiful face. 

Of course, Rhydavon was a town 1 Had 
it not five hundred inhabitants, a church, and 
two chapels — to say nothing of the old ruined 
castle, which stood in its midst, like a hen who 
gathers her brood around her ? At the base 
of its ancient earthworks flowed the river, en- 
circling the town, slowly gliding through the 
meadows, but waking to wild confusion where 
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the old salmon weir and a rocky islet obstructed 
its flow. Here the air was filled with its fret 
and foam, as it flung its angry waters into the 
rocky channel below the weir. Ana could hear 
its rushing thunder even from Pantgwyn, when, 
in the grey of the dawn, she crossed the yard 
with her milking-pail. 

When at length it came to be whispered 
abroad that she had been seen talking to Dye 
" Penrhos " in the moonlight, the girls of 
the village shook their heads in disapproval. 
" There's a pity, indeed ! " they said — though 
they would have given their best hats for a 
smile firom Dye — ** that she has taken up with 
such a wild fellow ; but Ana * pwr thing I ' is 
always unlucky ! " And they tossed their heads 
as she passed them in the market. 

But Ana thought herself the luckiest girl 
in the world, and believed none of the gossip 
about Dye that reached her ears, " for was he 
not the handsomest and jolliest lad in the 
neighbourhood, and the * very two eyes * of 
his old mother ? " 

" What if I was to believe all I hear about 
thee, lad ? " she said one night as they stole a 
half-hour's talk in the nut-wood. "I would 
never speak to thee again." 
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" But thee doesn't believe,'* said Dye ; " thou 
know'st me better than the gossips do, and 
thee canst tell them I am as quiet as my 
mother's old tom-cat ! " 

*' Well, I don't know, indeed ! " said the girL 
" Mari Hughes said thou wert sitting in the 
Swan all the evening after the ploughing match 
on Tuesday." 

"Wasn't I here with thee all the evening, 
cartad anwl ? " ^ 

" Yes, indeed, now I remember ; there's lies 
they are telling about thee. Dye ! but I will 
never believe them ! " And then they renewed 
their vows in the twilight. 

^ Sweetheart 
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Dyc's real name was Richard Griffiths, but 
he was always known as Dye " Penrhos/* that 
being the name of his cottage on the moor. 

The owner of the old ,mill below the weir 
was also Richard Griffiths, but he was called 
Richard "the Mill," and hitherto there had 
been no confusion as to the identity of the 
two men. 

There were no less, too, than four Ana 
Parrys in Rhydavon, and Richard " the Mill '* 
was much perplexed as to which he should 
woo, Ana Parry, the landlady's daughter at 
the Swan Inn, or Ana " pwr thing ! " the milk- 
maid of Pantgwyn. Perhaps the continual 
rushing of the river which filled his ears, morn, 
noon, and night, had something to do with 
his bewilderment. Certainly there was a want 
of clearness and method in his intellect — if he 
possessed such a thing — which often made him 
the butt of the mischievous and more ready- 
witted youths of the village. He was shrewd 
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and cunning at a bargain, but there his keenness 
stopped. 

Dye ** Penrhos " and he had been school- 
mates under old "Shon Schoolin," and Dye 
had always beaten him at spelling and counting, 
and, later on, had often been his rival in a 
country courtship, so there was no love lost 
between them ; and it was more to spite Dye 
than for the love of the girl, that Richard 
made up his mind to win Ana " pwr thing ! " 
if he could, to be his wife and the mistress 
of the old mill. 

Ana Parry ** the Swan *' was more to his 
taste, for she was shrewd and cunning, and, 
moreover, would certainly have money, while 
the other Ana had none. 

" But, never mind," he said to himself, " TU 
be revenged on Dye * Penrhos * — ^and Ana ^ pwr 
thing I ' won't refuse me. I know she likes 
me I " For Richard " the Mill " had his foil 
share of conceit, which made him hold his 
head high, and wear his hat on one side with 
the air of a dandy ; but when Ana came with 
the corn from Pantgwyn to be ground in the 
old mill, she turned a deaf ear to his blandish- 
ments, and often walked home through the 
gloaming with Dye "Penrhos." 
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Well, you sec, it was scarcely safe for a 
young ** croten *' like her to go anywhere alone 
after dusk in those troublous times, for there 
were strange rumours abroad of secret meetings, 
of craped masks, and of quiet villagers dragged 
out of their beds at night and forced to join 
in the processions of mysterious malcontents 
who haunted the country roads. 

" Certainly it was safest to have a companion 
with a strong arm and a brave spirit I " And 
so thought Ana as she left the old mill one 
evening in the twilight, the bags of meal being 
driven before her in the donkey cart by little 
Ben "Twm," while she followed at a short 
distance. Richard had been fulsome in his 
flattery that day, and she had snubbed him 
unmercifully. " But I think he loves me, poor 
fellow ! " was the conclusion she came to. 
**Well, he can't help that !" 

As she passed the Swan Inn, she heard much 
laughing and joking ; Ana Parry's voice there 
was no mistaking, but could that be Dye 
" Pcnrhos " joining in the fun and jollity ? 
and as he came out under the low, thatched 
doorway, she stepped more quickly and passed 
on with a toss of her head. But this did not 
daunt Dye, who well knew the custom of the 
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country, and appreciated it, too. A girl must 
not show the outside world that her lover is 
more to her than any other man, and Ana was 
right to pass on her way and make believe not 
to see him ; doubtless when he caught her 
up in the twilight, she would be as sweet as 
ever, and the little secrecy would give that 
zest to his courtship which a Welshman loves. 

But Ana was not going to be talked over 
to-night, and when he came up with her at 
the bend of the road, she was snappish and 
haughty. 

"Hadn't she heard him with her own cars 
talking and laughing with Ana Parry at the 
Swan ? " 

" Well I and what harm was there in that, 
cart ad anwl ? " said Dye ; " I'll be bound 
that under cover of the spray and the noise 
in the old mill to-day, Richard and thee have 
joked and talked enough. How know I that 
thou hasn't given him a kiss ? " 

Ana tossed her head still higher. " My 
kisses are not so cheap, and that thou wilt 
find to thy cost ! " she said. ** Perhaps Ana 
Parry's will do as well. Get thee back to her. 
I want none of thee ! " 

Alas for Welsh temper I Dye's was of the 
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same fiery nature, and from one word to an- 
other the little quarrel grew into a big one, 
and with an oath from Dye, and a toss of the 
head by Ana, they parted, he turning on his 
heel angrily, and Ana " pwr thing ! " going 
home alone through the darkening twilight, 
her hot temper gradually subsiding, her foot- 
steps lagging more and more, and her eyes 
filling with tears. Before she went to sleep 
that night in the loft under the brown thatch 
she had entirely got over her fit of temper, 
and she drew her pink quilt over her with the 
comforting feeling that next day she would 
make it all right with Dye — she would send 
a daffodil by little Ben Twm, or a message 
by Betto, when she went into the market to 
buy a heath broom for the kitchen ; nay, she 
would even go so far as to walk up to the 
corner of the turnip field, and stand on the 
high hedge, and wave her blue apron — Dye 
would be sure to see her from the moor across 
the valley, and would wave his red neck- 
erchief in return, and it would be all right 
between them again ! 

But little Ben Twm returned from the town 
with strange news, and the daffodil still in his 
brown fist 
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" Ach-y-fi ! there's news in the town," he 
said. ^* Madlen * Penrhos ' was crying shock- 
ing by the Market House, because Dye went 
out this morning to the plough, and never 
came back to his breakfast, nor anything, and 
they think he is drowned in the Teifi, or gone 
away to the Works." ^ 

Ana said nothing, but went up through the 
turnip-field, and, on the high hedge, sat be- 
tween the furze-bushes, and cried her heart 
out, looking up to Penrhos. 

^ Glamorganshire. 
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Yes ! Dye " Penrhos " had disappeared like 
the mist of the morning, and neither on 
ploughed field, nor common, nor by road^ 
nor by river, was he seen or heard of. No 
one at Rhydavon had sufficient motive for 
dragging the river, in the face of such self- 
evident testimony as that of Shan Roberts*s 
asseverations "that he must have gone to his 
aunt's at * the Works ! ' " So the matter was 
allowed to drift, until no one except old Madlen 
on the moor, and Ana "pwr thing!" on the 
opposite side of the valley, ever gave a thought 
to the troublesome, rash, but lovable lad, who 
had disappeared so completely from their little 
world. 

The hay-harvest came with its crowd of 
merry men and maidens, who tossed the hay 
and laughed and chatted in the meadows down 
by the flowing river. 

Ana worked in the harvest fields, and hid 
from every eye the aching heart and the 
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wounded pride which lay under her muslin 
kerchief. The May blossom, the lilac, the 
June roses, the wreaths of sweet honeysuckle 
— from each and all had gone some subtle 
charm, some bewitching spell ! And as the 
winter came on, bringing no tidings of Dye, 
she drooped a little, and went about her daily 
work with a wistful questioning in her blue 
eyes. 

Once only had a rumour of her lover*s 
existence reached Rhydavon — a sailor from the 
coast had told the tale over his " blue " of beer 
on a fair day at the Swan. He had seen Dye 
in some seaport town roaming about the docks 
and looking rather out at elbows. " But hand- 
some 1 Dei anwl ! I didn't see another man 
like him, so tall, so straight, and such jokes 
in his black eyes ! " 

" Are you sure ? '* asked Ana Parry. 

** Sure enough, though I didn't speak to 
him." 

Every word had been retailed to Ana " pwr 
thing," and she had cried herself to sleep over 
the memory of "those black eyes with such 
jokes in them ! " 

He was alive, then, and well I but had for- 
gotten her and his poor old mother. 
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" Ach-y-fi ! ** she mused, " there's a pity I 
They were telling the truth about him after 
all, perhaps ! " 

• • • • • 

A year had passed away, bringing little 

change to the inhabitants of Rhydavon ; but 

there were mutterings of discontent all over 

the country side. No form produce could be 

brought into market without paying exorbitant 

toll at the entrance to the town. Across every 

road lay the turnpike gate or the annoying 

toll-bar, and letters containing threats of murder 

and incendiarism were secretly left at the doors 

of every house whose inmates did hot support 

the Rebeccaite League, and disquieting rumours 

of "Rebecca" and her followers kept the 

usually placid air of Rhydavon in a continual 

ferment. 

Richard "the Mill" continued his siege of 

Ana's heart, although it must be confessed 

Dye's long absence somewhat marred the 

pleasure of his courtship, for if he had a heart, 

it belonged to Ana Parry ** the Swan," and 

had he been certain that Dye would never 

return, he would have married her, and given 

up all thought of Ana " pwr thing " ; and so, 

while he applied himself with all diligence to 
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Win the one girl's heart, he deluded the other 
with false hopes of soon becoming mistress of 
the old mill. 

Marged Williams at Pantgwyn strenuously 
backed up his suit, " He would make Ana 
* pwr thing ' a good husband, it would be a 
grand settlement for her, and her own Gwenno 
was quite old enough to take her place with 
the milking-pail." 

At length, wearied out with her master and 
mistress's persuasions, and with Richard's per- 
severing attentions, she gave in so far as to 
let him walk home with her occasionally from 
chapel or market ; sometimes even accepting 
the bunch of gilli flowers and southernwood 
which he brought her, but always with the 
words, "It's no use, Richard, I will never marry 
thee, nor come to the mill to live." 

" Twt, twt ! " he would answer, with a 
cunning look in his eye, "we shall see, my 
lass, ^ shall see ; I will not hurry thee," But 
he nevertheless pressed his suit unremittingly ; 
and when the spring had passed, and summer 
once more reigned on the banks of the Teifi, 
between them they had persuaded the girl to 
consent to their wishes. 

Meanwhile, strange rumours were afloat in 
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Rhydavon. The " Rebeccaites " had created 
several disturbances during the spring and 
summer : they had razed many of the toll-bars 
to the ground, and although in this matter 
they had gained the gratitude of the peasantry, 
they had become so turbulent and so unmanage- 
able that the Justices of the Peace had been 
compelled to appeal to the Government to aid 
them in their endeavours to quiet the disturbed 
state of the country ; and then it was that the 
astounding rumour was circulated in the town 
and neighbourhood, *' The soldiers were com- 
ing ! '* The soldiers, whom they had heard of^ 
but had never seen 1 The account of the 
Battle of Waterloo had reached even this 
secluded corner, and heads of families had many 
a tale to tell their children of the days when 
** Bony *' had " run about the world and made 
the cannon rattle " ; but that real soldiers 
should ever be seen at Rhydavon was an idea 
too wonderful to grasp. Visions of blood and 
thunder crossed their minds, of flashing swords 
and gaping wounds 1 and the town and country 
side were upheaved with nervous excitement ; 
but the summer days passed on, and Rhydavon 
still slumbered peacefully in the arms of the 
old river. 
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Richard "the Mill" was much elated, for 
Ana had been unable longer to struggle against 
the inevitable, and he had extracted from her 
a reluctant consent. On the Sunday preceding 
that on which her banns were to be published, 
she accompanied Marged Williams and her 
family to one of the chapels in the town. 

"This day month theelt be a married 
woman, I suppose," said Marged, her two 
hands clasped in front of her waist over her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Ana shook her head with a frown. " So you 
say," she answered, " but 1 tell you plainly I 
don't think so. Something will happen before 
then, for I don't want to be married." 

" And thy banns to be out next Sunday 1 
Twt, twt! child, thou art making believe to 
be unwilling." 

« Not I," said the girl. " You and Richard 
have settled it ; I don't care how it will be." 

Marged Williams waited for her husband, 
who was lagging behind with the toddling 
youngest " Ana * pwr thing ' is still hanker- 
ing after that Dye * Penrhos,' I believe," she 
said. " I hope we are doing right about this 
wedding." 

" Oh, twt 1 " said her husband. " Girls 
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always pretend that nonsense — we*ll be late, 
this child is as heavy to drag as a sack of 



corn." 



In a short time they had reached the chapel, 
and presented a row of shining faces to the 
preacher, who was already giving out the hymn. 
Ana came last, looking pale and rather cross ; 
her footsteps had dragged wearily along the 
dusty road, for the heat had been intense all 
day, and in the evening it was little less so. 

In the crowded chapel the air soon became 
unbearably stifling, and as the loud-voiced 
preacher pounded away at his sermon, Ana*s 
thoughts flew away to a breezy moor where 
in a brown thatched cottage a sorrowful woman 
pined for her only son. 

The preacher had begun the third head of 
his discourse, when a curious sound reached the 
ears of the congregation — nothing less than 
the galloping of a horse ridden at full speed 
through the town ; and it was Sunday 1 when 
no sound was ever heard except the tread of 
the indefatigable worshippers who trooped into 
the chapels three times a day. 

A small boy, who, weary of the sermon, had 
gradually been edging towards the doorway, 
slipped out, and, running up the lane which 
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led into the street, returned in a few minutes 
and breathlessly whispered something in the 
ear of his grandmother, who sat at the doorway 
fanning herself with her pocket-handkerchief. 
What was it ? Every eye turned to the old 
woman, who whispered the news to her neigh- 
bour>, and in a few minutes the whole con- 
gregation was swayed like a field of corn when 
the west wind ruffles it. They rose to their 
feet. A few went out on tiptoe. The preacher 
looked helplessly from one frightened face to 
another, until one of the deacons, standing on 
a bench, craned his neck over the edge of the 
pulpit, and whispered, " The soldiers are com- 
ing ! " Then, jumping down, he hastily elbowed 
his way into the open air. The congregation 
followed him pell-mell. The preacher came 
solemnly down the pulpit stairs, then, snatching 
his hat, threw dignity to the winds, and pressed 
close upon the heels of his flock. They reached 
the top of the lane just in time to meet a 
regiment of " Marines," who marched in regular 
order, with drums and fifes playing " The Lass 
o' Gowrie '* down the street. 

The martial tread, the scarlet coats, the fixed 
bayonets, the stern-looking officers, all made 
an impression too deep for words — above all, 
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the strange, unhallowed sound of that ** Lass 
o' Gowrie," breaking on the sacred stillness 
of the sabbath air, was an appalling upheaval of 
all their religious feelings* They followed , the 
scarlet squad in silent astonishment to the 
square in front of the Market House, and 
watched their disbanding with intense interest, 
not unmixed with awe. 

Richard " the Mill," who had joined the 
gaping crowd, seemed utterly confounded, and 
dipped away subdued and frightened. There 
had been strong suspicions afloat of his secret 
fellowship with the Rebeccaites. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that, at the sight of the 
military, he turned pale and returned home 
and went to bed. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The next morning the sun shone out brilliantly, 
and in all the country round Rhydavon there 
was an early stir in farmhouse and cottage. 
The fowls were fed, the cows were milked, 
stable and house door locked, for a further 
wonder was expected to burst upon the al- 
ready excited rustic mind. "The Dragoons 
were coming ! " Dragoons ! There was some- 
thing fearfully suggestive of dragons in the 
name ! What would they be like ? And as 
they crossed the bridge with eager faces, they 
were silent from sheer inability to express their 
feelings. 

At noon, the one street of the town was 
lined with a black crowd of peasantry, amongst 
them Marged Williams and her household. 
Ana had been as much astonished and inte- 
rested as any of the children ; she had never 
thought to see such a sight in her uneventful 
life, and as she stood there waiting, her sad face 
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lightened and her blue eyes sparkled with 
excitement. 

But hark ! upon the summer air is borne 
the sound of music. Every ear is strained to 
listen as it comes nearer and fuller upon the 
breeze. Presendy the familiar tones of " The 
Men of Harlech " are recognised, and a fresh 
upheaval sweeps over the crowd ; and see ! at 
the top of the street, in the brilliant June 
sunshine, comes a mass of moving blue and 
gold, with champing horses, jingling spurs, 
and glittering helmets ! On they come on 
their shining, spirited steeds, as fine and 
stalwart a body of men as the sun ever shone 
upon. 

But Ana watched them disparagingly as they 
passed. " Not one as handsome as Dye what- 
ever," she thought, " unless, indeed, this one 
— who was he, with gaundeted hand so firm 
on his reins, with shoulders so broad, and with 
black eyes * so full of jokes ' ? " 

He looked at Ana keenly, hungrily, as he 
passed, but military rule forbade his stopping. 
He did turn back in his saddle, however, and 
Ana unconsciously stretched out her arms 
towards him, and fell swooning on the road. 

No one had recognised Dye but herself, so 
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her faintness was attributed to the heat and 
excitement of the day. 

There was a whispering that night in the 
nut-wood. Once more the moonlight shone 
upon two figures who stood together in a 
sylvan glade — Dye had sought her and found 
her, and Ana ** pwr thing ! " was happy again. 

"But what will Richard * the Mill' say, 
Dye, b&ch ? " ^ 

" Let him say what he likes — let him swear 
if he likes ; but Ana is for me, not for him ! 
Dost agree, lass ? " 

" Yes, yes ! but the banns that will be out 
on Sunday, Dye ? ** 

" What of them, my lass ? We will have 
ours out, too," 

" Oh ! well indeed," said the happy but be- 
wildered girl. " I don't know how it is going 
to be, but thee wast always so clever, I believe 
thou 'It manage it somehow. Isn't thy mother 
glad to have thee back again ? " 

" Yes, she's as happy as the birds of 
summer." 

" Oh ! Dye, where hast thou been so long 
from us ? " 

"Well, 'twas thine own fault, Ana. My 

> Dear. 
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heart was broken entirely that night when thou 
tossed thy golden head like a daffodil, and I 
went away in the dew of the morning, and 
tramped and tramped till I came to Fordsea. 
I worked my way on board a ship from there 
to London, and there 1 'listed in the Dragoons, 
and with them I have been ever since ; but 
diwss anwll *tis down here at Rhydavon my 
heart has been, and 'tis down here at Rhydavon 
in the brown-thatched cottage on the Rhos I 
will finish my days, and thou and I together, 
Ana, will make up to the old mother for my 
two years of absence." 

" Yes, indeed, I will try whatever," said the 
girl, counting with busy fingers the bright 
yellow buttons on Dye's breast ; " but will the 
soldiers spare thee, Dye ? Thee'st the best- 
looking of them all ! " 

** Oh ! they'll have to spare me," he said, 
" for listen, child ! my old aunt at the^ Works 
is dead, and has left me a hundred pounds — 
enough to buy me out from the Dragoons 
(our Captain knows all about it), and also 
enough to buy our little cottage for our very 
own, Ana ! " 

" Oh, anwl ! can it be that such happy things 
are coming for me ? I have always been called 
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an unlucky girl, but now I will be the luckiest 
in all Rhydavon." 

" Leave it to me," said Dye ; " I'll manage 
it all. If thou canst keep a secret, tell nobody 
thou hast made up thy quarrel with that scamp 
Dye * Penrhos/ " 

" But the banns ! Every one will know—" 

" Leave it to me ! — leave it to me, my lass ! 
we'll be married safe enough — ^we'll dodge old 
Richard ' the Mill ' yet." 

The story of Dye " Penrhos's " return to his 
native place had spread like wildfire. 

" There's a pity for Ana," said the girls of 
the village, "for she's fast bound now to 
Richard * the Mill ' ; but indeed 'tis a good 
thing too, for if she had been free, perhaps 
Dye would be such a fool as to take up with 
her again — and for a grand man like him, with 
his spurs, and sword, and gold braid on his 
jacket to marry Ana * pwr thing ! ' Ach-y-fi ! 
it would be too good fortune for her." 

The clergyman of the parish, " Bowen 
Vicare," as he was familiarly called, was sitting 
in his stuffy parlour one evening, a long clay 
pipe in his mouth, and a glass of ale beside 
him. He was one of the *' good old sort," 
who cared not for rood or for rubric ; he read 
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the service in the church on the appointed 
days with perfect indifFerence as to whether 
his congregation numbered four dozen or one ; 
he farmed a little, and drank a great deal, and 
as he sat there in his easy chair it was difficult 
to believe that he and the handsome Dragoon 
who now came jingling into the room had 
been schoolboys together, although John Bowen 
was eight years older than Dye " Penrhos " — 
for he it was who now stood before the Vicar, 
cap in hand. 

" Hallo ! my lad, I am glad to see thee — sit 
down ! It was a shame indeed the way thou 
left us all. Oh ! thy poor mother was crying 
shocking, and Ana * pwr thing ! ' Oh, Dye, 
Dye ! " and he nudged Dye playfully. 

" Well, it is about her I am coming to speak 
to-night. Do you remember the time, Mr. 
Bowen, sir, when *Sh6n Schoolin* was teach- 
ing us both, though you were older than 
me ? 'Tis for the sake of those old times I 
am venturing to ask you to keep a secret for 



me 



'* No need to say more, lad. Have a pipe 
and a glass of * cwrw.' ^ What about Ana ? *' 
" Well ! she and I have made up our minds 

» Ale. 
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to be married, but we want to keep it a secret, 
and I want you to publish the banns to-morrow 
for the first time, sir " 

" Right ! " said the Vicar. " Let's see, 
what's thy name ? Dye * Penrhos * won't 
do." 

" No — Richard Griffiths is my name.'* 

" Richard Griffiths and Ana Parry," wrote 
the Vicar ; " but I've got them down already 
— Richard *the Mill,' has been here — let mc 
see — yes ! — Richard Griffiths to — to Ana Parry ' 
— same names, both of you — that's funny ! " 
But it did not surprise him much — ^it was not 
an uncommon occurrence. 

" There's the secret now," said Dye. " He 
thinks he's going to marry my Ana, but 
that's his mistake — 'tis Ana and / will be 
married that day ! at nine o'clock, if you please 
sir 

« At ten o'clock, Richard ' the Mill ' said," 
answered the Vicar. 

" Yes, yes," said Dye. " We'll be married 
first, and Richard will come after with his Ana, 
I suppose." And Dye winked at the parson. 

" Well, I know you are always full of jokes, 
Dye, but I can't see this very plain." 

" No, no ! leave it to me, sir. All youVc 
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got to do IS to say nothing about it to any- 
body " 

" Right 1 I promise that," said the Vicar. 

" Give out the banns and say nothing," said 
Dye, looking back from the doorway. ** You 
don't need to go over it twice, do you? 
* Richard Griffiths to Ana Parry, both of this 
parish,' will do for Richard * the Mill ' and me, 
won't it ? " 

" Of course," said the Vicar, " for twenty of 
you if you like." And he laughed with a sly 
twinkle in his eye, for he was beginning to 
see the joke. " Depend upon me. Dye ! " So 
the Dragoon went away with a pleased smile 
and a jaunty look under his cap. 

" Oh, Dye ! " said Ana one evening in the 
nut-wood, when a happy month had gone by, 
" I don't know indeed what is going to happen 
to me. If thee wasn't so clever, I would be 
frightened to death, for Richard * the Mill ' 
is plaguing me shocking. * What ! not one 
kiss,' he says, * and we going to be married 
on Monday ! ' And oh ! I had trouble to 
keep him off in the garden to-day — I Mras 
taking care to keep the gooseberry bush be- 
tween me and him whatever, till he was looking 
very black. ^Wait till to-morrow, my girl,* 
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he says, * and we'll see if thee'll keep me ofF 
with a gooseberry bush ! ' But oh ! I don't 
know how it's going to be, indeed, indeed ! " 

" Well, listen again. Theell be in the church 
by nine o'clock, Ana Parry * the Swan ' with 
thee for bridesmaid. Is that all settled, my 
lass ? " 

"Yes, I will be there as sure as the corn 
is growing, if I'm alive. Dye, and Ana Parry 
with me — she wasn't willing at first, because 
they say she was fond of Richard * the MiJ^ ' 
herself Well, what next. Dye ? " 

" Well then, at nine o'clock I will be there, 
and lots of our men, and Bowen Vicare will 
be waiting for us, and he will marry us at 
once " 

" And what next ? " 

**What next? Why, home to Penrhos, 
where my mother will be making a splendid 
dinner for us 1 " 

" Oh, anwl ! I'm afraid whatever," said Ana 
" pwr thing ! " — ^for she was much puzzled 
and bewildered in spite of all her happiness. 

Next morning the two Anas made their way 
through fields and by-lanes to the church, 
where at nine o'clock punctually Dye arrived, 
accompanied by several of his friends, who 
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came up the aisle with a datter and jingle 
of spurs, which much impressed the few 
spectators who had already gathered in the 
church. 

" What a grand thing for Ana * pwr thing ! * 
to have the soldiers at her wedding, and Dye 
* Penrhos ' to see it all ! *Twould serve him 
right for running away and leaving her ! ** 

Bowen Vicare was already there, and Ana 
Parry " the Swan " was speechless with as- 
tonishment when she saw Dye " Penrh6s '* 
quiedy take up his position beside her friend, 
and heard the Vicar at once begin to read the 
marriage service. In her heart awoke a tumult 
of feeling. Richard " the Mill " might still 
be hers, for it was very evident he could not 
marry her rival, on whose finger already 
glistened the ring which Dye had brought in 
his pocket ! 

The Vicar was reading the last words of 
the service as Richard ** the Mill " and his 
friend Ivan Hughes came up the aisle. His 
smooth hair had been well oiled and twisted 
into a point on each temple ; a bright blue tie 
contrasted well with his red cheeks ; a new 
suit of clothes of brown and green plaid set 
off his burly figure to advantage ; and alto- 
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gether Ana Parry thought she had never 
seen him look so handsome. He gazed round 
him in bewildered astonishment. The sight 
of the Dragoons alarmed him much, for 
who could tell that even at this moment he 
might not be seized and carried ofF to Caer 
Madoc jail ! The memory of some midnight 
rambles with " Rebecca " and her followers 
weighed heavily on his mind, and his knees 
trembled as he approached the altar rails, from 
which Dye and Ana were already turning away. 
He realised in a moment that Dye had once 
more outwitted him, and in his chagrin he 
beckoned to Ana ** the Swan " to stand beside 
him. She delightedly obeyed, Dye kindly 
marshalling her to her place. 

The service began, and what perturbation 
of mind Richard went through during the first 
part of the ceremony he never disclosed ; but 
certain it is that when the Vicar asked, " Wilt 
thou take this woman to be thy wedded wife ? '* 
his loud and defiant " I will '* startled the rest 
of the company, and showed that he had come 
to a firm if sudden decision. 

At the end of the service there was a sly 
twinkle in the Vicar's eyes as he shook hands 
with the brides and bridegrooms. The two 
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Anas beamed with smiles. Richard seemed 
only anxious to get safely away with his newly 
made wife, while Dye " Penrhos " led his bride 
away with head erect and jingling spurs, and 
** no end of jokes in his black eyes ! " 
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A Brave Welshwoman 

The Following Story is the True Account of an 
Incident which happened to an Ancestress of 
the JVriters during the First Year of her 
Life in America. 

CHAPTER I 

Nearly eighty years have passed since Ellen 
and William Owen were married ; they were 
both of them children of the hills, having 
drawn their first breath in the clear Welsh 
mountain air far removed from the jarring 
elements of town life. Both were active and 
strong and accustomed to hard work, for though 
belonging to a class above the ordinary Welsh 
farmer of those days, they had inherited an 
independence of spirit which made an in- 
dustrious life a pleasure as well as a duty. 

Ellen's father, though calling himself a 
gentleman, was an idle ne'er-do-weel, who at 
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his death bequeathed to his daughter only a 
tarnished name and the old shabby, genteel 
cottage in which she had been born. 

William's father, on the contrary, was a 
thriving, industrious yeoman of the better 
class, but with so numerous a family that he 
^was glad enough, as Will grew up, to observe 
that the boy's inclinations always turned to- 
wards emigration, which was then held out as 
a panacea for every ill that befel the unlucky 
farmer. It had been hard work at first to 
persuade Ellen Morgan to leave her native 
land, for she was a girl of sense and spirit, 
and liked to have a reason for everything. 
"It only requires courage and energy there," 
she would say ; " why can we not try the same 
here ? " But in the sweet dell in the evening, 
when the moon was rising above the hazel 
copse. Will's words were tenderly convincing, 
and when, at her father's death, after the sale 
of the shabby, genteel cottage with its old- 
fashioned furniture, she found herself possessed 
of only a hundred pounds, she agreed to Will's 
persuasions, and began to look forward, with 
the happy eagerness of youth and health, to the 
bright future across the sea which he painted 
in such glowing colours. 
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Only a month before the wedding-day Will 
had received the news which settled the question 
decisively. His uncle, William Owen, who 
had emigrated some twenty years earlier, having 
met with a serious accident, desired to return 
to his native country, and, having built for 
himself a. comfortable little homestead in the 
far-off woods of Illinois, was anxious to sell it 
to his nephew rather than to a Yankee stranger ; 
and then, you may be sure, came a busy time 
for Will and Ellen. " Going to America " in 
those days was not the easy matter that it is 
at present ; but they had light hearts and 
willing hands, and, as Will declared, -Ellen 
was a girl in a thousand, one who, having 
made up her mind, never wasted her time in 
regrets. Will would be with her 1 She was 
well and strong, and so was he ! And God 
was over all ! And in this spirit she gathered 
together her little belongings. Her mother's 
scarlet cloak would be well for the voyage ; 
her grandmother's strong homespuns would 
be useful for farm wear ; her mother's old 
Bible and her poor misguided father's watch 
she must take. Will took a store of strong 
fustian and frieze, beside his mulberry suit with 
the bows at the knees, and the buckled shoes ; 
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and, indeed, it was well he did, for it was many 
a long year before Farmer Owen and his good 
wife Nellie, after crossing to that far-ofF land, 
blossomed out into the prosperous " boss ** and 
his buxom dame, who could drive in their 
own buggy to the newly built town, and walk 
about from store to store in the finery brought 
from Wales when they first came out. 
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No children came to bless their union ; but in 
spite of that, no happier or more devoted couple 
lived in all America. Every day William and 
the " hands " whom he employed went out to 
their work, leaving Nellie — brave girl! — at home 
alone ; and those were the days when stories 
of scalping and massacre, of fire and raids, were 
rife in the air. 

The wooden doors had strong bolts and 
bars, and Nellie learnt to load and fire off a 
pistol in case of necessity ; but this was to 
please her husband — ^for herself she had no 
fear. There was only one subject upon which 
she and Will did not agree, and that was the 
manner in which the English-Americans behaved 
towards the native owners of the soil — the 
Redskins— of whom such fearful tales of rapine 
and murder were told. 

" Is it any wonder," Nellie would say, with 
her weak womanly arguments, " that when we 
have stolen from them their lands, and driven 
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them from their wigwams, that they should be 
angry and vindictive ? I believe that if they 
were kindly treated they would be less ferocious ; 
and, more," she wovdd say, bringing her little 
round fist down on the table, *' I believe the 
* whites * are every bit as cruel and vindictive 
to them as they are to us. There for you ! 
calling ourselves Christians, too ! Ach-y-fi I " 
And William would often answer impatiently : 

** Twt, twt ! a woman's talk ! We should 
hear a different story if a great Red Indian 
were to catch you in the garden, and had your 
back hair in one hand and a knife in the 
other." 

" Well, yes, then indeed ! But 1 am not 
afraid ; 1 have my pistol and my bolts and 
bars — and God is over all ! ** 

Well, one day in the early morning, William 
and the men went out as usual to their clearing 
in the woods, for the homestead bordered 
close upon the dark primeval forest, in whose 
mysterious glades the Red man still lingered. 

'Twas a brilliant day in summer, and Nellie's 
heart was light and joyous ; she was going to 
be busy — a prospect always delightful to an 
active woman. She had pumpkin pies and 
buckwheat cakes to make, and the huge joint 
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of beef to prepare for the evening meal ; she 
took but a hurried, scrappy dinner herself, so 
busy was she with her cleaning and cooking. 

In the afternoon, while the pies and cakes 
stood ready and tempting-looking on the long 
deal table, she peeped into her oven to see how 
the roast beef was getting on. She sang at 
her work one of the old melodies of Wales, 
which Will and she loved to keep alive in their 
memories. The beef was cooking splendidly, 
and the rich aroma of the frizzling joint filled 
the kitchen as she closed the oven door with 
a satisfied bang. Suddenly a soft muffled sound 
behind her caused her to look round, and as 
she rose from her stooping position, with flushed 
face and a happy song on her lips, the sight 
that met her view made her heart stand still 
for a moment. A row of stalwart Indians, 
red-skinned and painted, with feathers on their 
headsj reached from the doorway to the opposite 
wall, and as she caught a glimpse of the farm- 
yard she saw many more gathering round the 
doorway. In a moment, though her heart 
fluttered with fright, she wreathed her face 
with smiles of welcome, and as the shining 
black eyes looked curiously at her, she returned 
their gaze with one of fearless greeting. One, 
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who appeared to be the leader or chief of the 
band, endeavoured by signs to make her under- 
stand that he and his followers were hungry, 
and in a moment Nellie understood, and the 
hospitable Welsh instinct awoke within her. 

" Sit down," she said, pointing to the chairs, 
and ranging them round the table, which was 
soon surrounded by the most extraordinary 
company that a Welshwoman has ever enter- 
tained! The roast beef was taken from the 
oyen, and piled in slices on their plates, with 
bread and milk from the dairy. They ate 
silently and hungrily, Nellie waiting upon them, 
and sparing no pains to show them they were 
welcome. When they had eaten their fill, with 
a grunt which she took for thanks, they filed 
out one by one, their places being quickly 
filled up by a fresh relay, Nellie receiving them 
all with signs of cheerful hospitality, though 
her heart sank .within her as she watched 
the fast disappearing viands, and the crowd 
of dark faces still thronging the farmhouse 
door. 

The^ beef was gone, the pumpkin pies and the 
buckwheat cakes had disappeared, and still they 
came, silently and steadily, their dark faces and 
glittering eyes eager with the hunger which the 
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scent of the roasting and baking had aroused. 
At last all was gone, and as still more crowded 
round the table, Nellie could only place before 
them her crisp good loaves of bread and a jar 
of molasses, with many regrets and apologies 
which they seemed to understand, for one of 
them pointed to the rafters, where hung a 
goodly store of hams and flitches of bacon. 

** Why, to be sure I " she said, nimbly 
mounting a chair and beginning to unhook a 
large ham. 

One of the Indians mounted the table, and 
took down a flitch of bacon, and in a few 
minutes the aroma of frizzling ham and bacon 
filled the house, while Nellie placed the piled- 
up platters before them as quickly as she could, 
laughing pleasantly, and with absence of all 
fear, as the emptied platters called for continual 
replenishing. 

Even the stolid Indians thawed under her 
pleasant smiles, and when the last hungry man 
had stalked out satisfied, the chief who had 
first spoken to her re-entered fi-om the yard, 
and in his own strong guttural language spoke 
a few^ words of thanks. 

" Good-bye ! Good-bye ! " said Nellie, " and 
come again some day ! '* And if they did not 
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understand the words, depend upon it the 
kindly tones reached their hearts. 

Slowly and silently they crossed the farm- 
yard and glided into the recesses of the forest, 
whose dim aisles came so dangerously near to 
the garden of the homestead. 

At sunset William and his men returned 
tired and hungry from their work, and Nellie, 
the woman of resource, had still a ham left to 
slice and frizzle for the famished workers. 

William had stood aghast as his quick eye 
detected on the soft earth of the farmyard the 
crowded prints of the Indian moccasins. A 
terrible sinking of the heart, a rush into the 
house, and there was Nellie, flushed and excited, 
re-laying the table and eager to tell the story 
of her wonderful visitors. 

"Didn't I tell you. Will, they have never 
been treated properly ? Though they have 
cleared our pantry, we have made them our 
friends. Not even Squire Jones at the dear 
old Plas could have behaved better, so silent 
and so proud they seemed, their eyes glittering 
and their teeth so white! Oh, Will, I wish 
you had seen them ! " 

**I shall see them soon enough,*' said Will, 
with a gloomy white face. " I have heard all 
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about their dreadful ways. We are doomed, 
Nellie ; they only came to reconnoitre, to look 
about them to see if we were worth spoiling. 
In a night or two they will return, like stealthy 
snakes as they are, and set fire to our hayricks 
and to our house, and we shall be burnt in 
our beds like rats in a trap. It will not be 
the first time they have done such evil deeds.'* 
And neither Nellie's rallying nor her firm con- 
viction of their innocent intentions could 
reassure him. 

The men, too, shook their heads, and main- 
tained that he was right. 

" Guess they'll be back in two or three nights 
and scalp us all, as they did the Lindleys of 
Buckthorn 1 " they said. 
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CHAPTER III 

" We may sleep to-night in peace/* said Will, 
" for they never return till the second or third 
night." And retiring to rest, both Nellie and 
he slept only fitfully, ever listening for the soft 
tread of the Indians. 

Morning dawned, however, serene and beau- 
tiful, and revealed no sign of the savages' 
return. Will and his men remained at home 
that day as much as possible, finding plenty 
to do in making the house more secure, as 
though preparing for a siege. The strong 
door was barred and bolted, the windows were 
boarded, and everything was done to prepare 
for a strong resistance, though they had little 
hope of being able to withstand the attack of 
such a deadly foe. 

" If only Nellie were away," thought Will, 
" I would have no fear ; I could fight for my 
life, but her presence makes me nervous and 
hopeless. What can three men and a weak 
girl do against a horde of savages ? '* 
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" I am not afraid," said Nellie. " They are 
human beings like ourselves ; I was kind to 
them, and they cannot repay my kindness by 
murdering us." 

Will laughed scornfully at what he called her 
" foolish confidence." 

On the third night no one retired to rest. 
Will, sitting on the window-seat, kept con- 
tinual watch through the slits between the 
boards with which the window had been 
barricaded. It was a dark, still night, no 
moon showing her friendly light— only the 
wind sighed and soughed in the dark pine- 
forest as they strained their ears to listen. At 
last he spoke below his breath, each man 
snatched his pistol, and Nellie was unwillingly 
obliged to do the same, 

" Here they come ! " said Will. And 
Nellie peered with him through the barred 
window. 

" 'Tis so dark," she whispered, " I see 
nothing ; the yard looks darker than usual." 

"Yes, but watch, and you'll see that the 
darkness moves. 'Tis the swarming Indians, 
and now we shall see the flames from the 
rickyard, and then we shall smell the smoke 
from our own house. I would rather shoot 
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you, Nellie, than that you should fall into their 
hands." 

" Yes, shoot me ! " she said, now thoroughly 
frightened. 

They watched and waited, but still no flames 
arose, no smell of burning came up on the still 
night air. 

" I cannot think what makes them so tardy,'* 
said Will. 

"Guess they are trying the back door," 
whispered one of the men. And still the 
time went on, and no smoke or flames were 
seen. 

" Well, they have done us no harm as yet,'* 
said Nellie, whose courage began to revive. 
** I said, * Come again soon ! ' Perhaps they 
have come for another meal ! What is that ? " 
she said suddenly, as a sound of knocking 
reached their ears. 

" 'Tis in the porch," said Will ; " they are 
prising the door open. Now we must sell our 
lives dearly. Stand behind me, Nellie — mind 
that ! and fire over my shoulder if you can." 

And still the knocking went on — not loudly, 
but as if with great caution. Thud — thud — 
thud ! and they held their breaths to listen. 
Again a pause, and again a thud — thud — thud 1 
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*Ut beats me!" said Will. "What can 
they be doing ? " ♦ 

The summer dawn was approaching, the 
dark curtain of night was beginning to lift a 
little, and in the faint grey light they saw the 
swarming crowds which blackened the yard. 
A few more thuds, and the sound ceased 
altogether, and as the grey dawn began to 
lighten the scene, the dark mass seemed to 
disperse silently. 

" They are certainly moving away,*' said 
NeUie. 

" Yes,** said Will gloomily, " we shall escape 
with our lives, perhaps ; but, depend upon it, 
they have fired the rickyard, and we shall be 
ruined." And they watched eagerly for the 
daylight. 

At last the morning dawned bright and clear, 
and with wary steps they followed each other 
down the stairs, almost expecting to find a 
savage Indian lurking in every corner ; but no 
sign of their presence was to be seen, and Will 
at last carefully unbolted and unbarred the 
door, letting in the glorious light from the 
sun, which was just rising in the east. 

And what was this that almost filled up the 
little porch ? Here indeed were sie[ns of the 
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Indians' presence. They had been busy, for 
into the wooden walls had been firmly wedged 
two strong iron bars, from which hung a 
splendid buck, evidently brought as a sign of 
the Red man's gratitude for Nellie's hospitality. 

Will and the men stared in astonishment, 
and you may guess how Nellie rallied her 
husband. 

" Didn't I tell you, Will," she said, rejoicing, 
** that if they were kindly treated, they would 
behave well to us ? " 

The barricades were taken down, the windows 
were opened, the light was let in, and Will and 
his men, with hearts full of astonishment and 
gratitude, went out to find the rickyard un- 
burnt and uninjured ! 

After breakfast they skinned and quartered 
the buck, and in the evening, when they came 
home from their work, behold ! Nellie had 
roasted ready for them a splendid haunch of 
venison. She almost hoped that her dusky 
visitors would once more come and grace the 
board, which they had so bountifully supplied, 
but they never came again. 

The century has rolled on, and at the present 
time a large and populous city covers the site 
of William and Nellie's homestead. Tramcars 
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and shrieking engines rush about where once 
the dark forest spread its silent shadows. 

And there nobody knows and nobody cares 
that once the site of their flourishing city was 
owned and tilled by William Owen and his 
good wife Ellen 1 
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